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The 
Director 
General’s 
Letter 


Last month this column gave voice 
to some questions that are being 
discussed here and abroad about our 
Service and its role as we enter the 
third century of our national life. 1 
asked for others to join in and offered 
the column for this purpose. A 
response has come through tragic 
circumstances, but the message is 
compelling. I therefore give over this 
space to the remarks made by Phil 
Habib in tribute to Frank Meloy and 
Bob Waring. 

—CAROL C. LAISE 


I am here today to speak for the 
Foreign Service of the United States 
of America—to pay, as best we can, a 
small measure of the debt of gratitude, 
pride and love that we owe our 
colleagues and our friends, Frank 
Meloy and Bob Waring. And to offer 
to their families the sympathy, 
understanding and the solidarity 
which all of us in the Foreign Service 
hold for our loved ones who give up 
so much—both those who share 
foreign duty with us, and those who 
remain at home to bind us even more 
closely to the country we serve. 

Service—to the nation; and to the 
higher values of humanity. That is the 
symbol of the legacy of these two 
Americans. Theirs will be the new 
names added to the long list of 
Foreign Service men and women who 
gave their lives in tragic or heroic 
circumstances—names engraved in 
marble at the Diplomatic Entrance of 
the Department of State. That list runs 
back 200 years. For some 175 of those 
years it is largely a record of those 
who lost their lives to disease and 
natural disaster. But for the last 
quarter-century it tells a story of the 
widening violence which mankind 
inflicts upon itself. 

The forces of change in our century 
have brought vast material benefit and 
widening horizons of the human 
spirit. But they have spawned as well 
new plagues of terror and war which 
can touch the lives of every citizen. 
Thus, more than ever before, peace is 
the profession of the diplomat. And 
the roll of honor in the Department of 
State tragically records the sacrifice 


exacted by this new meaning of 
foreign service. 

Indeed, the names of foreign posts 
where Frank Meloy and Bob Waring 
served their country can make up a 
catalogue of political crisis and 
human suffering in our time: from 
Athens in 1947 through Berlin, 
Saigon, Santo Domingo, Guatemala, 
to Beirut in 1976. Their careers 
represent the diversity and the 
challenges characteristic of their time. 

Frank Meloy’s career brought him a 
short time ago to serve as Ambassador 
to Lebanon. He moved from working 
to help a nation battered by nature to 
one ravaged by man. 

This year—as for the past four 
years—found Robert Waring pursuing 
his career in Beirut. There, through 
two tours of duty, he had 
unswervingly committed 
himself—under ever-worsening 
conditions—to offer his deep 
understanding of the economic and 
political forces at work in Lebanon in 
the service of the United States. 

The fate these men shared saddens 
us. Their paths crossed as paths so 
often cross in a wandering profession. 
Like all of us their lives touched 
thousands of others and finally 
touched each other. 

Over the past few days I have asked 
some of their friends to tell me what 
they remember. To those who knew 
them and worked with them, no 
matter how long ago, the memories 
were sharp. These were not men who 
blend and fade. 

Frank’s friends remember him as 
cool and collected. Courtly in bearing 
and manner, but tough underneath. 
When I saw him last a few weeks ago, 
he was the veteran diplomat off to 
meet a new challenge with that certain 
panache. A man of conviction not 
afraid to dissent, well before it was a 
popular mark of individuality. A man 
with an affinity for service, and a 
lifetime to demonstrate it. 

Bob's colleagues recall his 
gentility. In the sweetest tribute of all, 
one described him as somebody who 
tried to live a saintly life. He liked 
people from all walks of life and they 
responded. He had more good friends 
in Beirut than any other member of the 
staff. He cared about others, and is 
remembered by those younger officers 
whom he welcomed within his circle 
with warmth and consideration. Full 
of rectitude and decency, he was 
sometimes reserved but passionately 
outspoken if he thought something 


was wrong. 

These were men of great personal 
courage. Within days of his arrival, 
Frank Meloy died seeking to carry his 
negotiations into the most dangerous 
areas of the city—areas into which 
Bob Waring had repeatedly and 
valiantly ventured time and again to 
carry out his official missions. 

And these were men of great 
principle. Their lives tell us they 
knew that freedom is precious for its 
own sake; that truth is infinitely 
valuable; and that only when people 
are prepared to devote their very 
being, are the forces set in motion by 
which peace may prevail. 

And let us pay tribute to another 
brave man—one whose dedication 
and loyalty lost him his life with 
Frank Meloy and Bob Waring. I speak 
of Zohair Moghrabi. His long and 
committed service to our Embassy in 
Beirut, and his ultimate sacrifice, 
stand as a symbol of the thousands of 
Foreign Service local employees who 
have helped America in their native 
lands and for whom the Foreign 
Service feels a special gratitude and 
affection. 

Secretary of State Kissinger has 
awarded to Francis Meloy, to Robert 
Waring, and to Zohair Moghrabi the 
Department of State’s highest honor, 
the Secretary’s Award—for the 
courage, the dedication, and the 
loyalty which led them to give their 
lives in the cause of peace. 

The memory of these men will live 
in the love of their families; in the 
pride of the Foreign Service; in the 
gratitude of the United States; and in 
the hearts of people everywhere who 
care for peace. 

Colleagues and friends: 

The event that has assembled us 
here was brutal, and tragic. But the 
legacy to which we have come to pay 
tribute is enduring, and good. 

What these men leave behind 
strengthens us in our commitment: to 
our country, and to peace. 

There are cynics in this beloved 
land of ours who see only the 
tarnishing of government service. In 
these men we honor today the 
burnished shield of the Republic is 
held on high. 

Not long ago the generation of 
Americans to which these men belong 
was called upon, *‘to pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship.” 
They met hardship, they bore their 
burden, and they paid the ultimate 
price. 
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THE COVER—President Ford, 
Vice President Rockefeller and 
Secretary Kissinger led the Na- 
tion in mourning Ambassador 
Meloy, Economic Counselor 
Waring and FSL Moghrabi, who 
were slain in war-ravaged Leba- 
non on June 16. The President 
also ordered the Flag flown at 
half-mast at U.S. diplomatic and 
consular posts, military installa- 
tions and government buildings 
around the world as a ‘special 
mark of respect." See related ar- 
ticles beginning on page 3. 











Ambassador Meloy, Counselor Waring laid to rest 


Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
and Economic Counselor Robert O. 
Waring, Foreign Service heroes who 
sacrificed their lives in the cause of 
peace in war-ravaged Lebanon, were 
laid to rest with full military honors in 
Washington on June 21. 

Ambassador Meloy, FSO Waring, 
and Foreign Service local employee 
Zohair Moghrabi, their Lebanese 
chauffeur-bodyguard, were killed on 
the way to a meeting with Lebanese 
President-elect Elias Sarkis at his 
home in the eastern Christian suburb 
of Hazmiyeh in Beirut on June 16. 

The Ambassador had arrived in 
Beirut only 35 days previously. He 
was to have his first meeting with the 
President-elect. 

The Ambassador did not take the 
Embassy limousine for the 20-minute 
drive through the dangerous streets. 
Instead, he and Mr. Waring took an 
Embassy pool car with diplomatic 
license plates. It was driven by Mr. 
Moghrabi. 

Following behind was an identical 
Embassy car carrying three Muslim 
bodyguards. 

Both cars drove down the coastal 
road in the Muslim section. When the 
Ambassador’s car was nearing the last 
Muslim checkpoint, the security car 
turned around and headed back toward 
the Embassy. The Ambassador’s car 
proceeded toward the Christian sec- 
tion. 

It entered the ‘‘no-man’s-land’’ 
which divides the Muslim and Chris- 
tian sections... . 

Later Mrs. Jamile Moghrabi re- 
ceived a telephone call at home from 
an unidentified person. The caller said 
her husband and two other men had 
been captured. Her husband, the 
caller added, was alright and would be 
home later. 

Mrs. Moghrabi phoned the Em- 
bassy. The Embassy in turn called 
President-elect Sarkis and was told 
that Ambassador Meloy had not ar- 
rived for his 11 a.m. appointment. 

The Embassy alerted the Depart- 
ment; the Department informed the 
White House. Then began an inten- 
sive search for the missing men. 

About 4:30 that afternoon Jean 
Hoefliger, Swiss Director of the Red 
Cross in Beirut, was driving past 
Dead Man’s Beach in a desolate area 
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of the city when he saw a group of 
Lebanese staring at the sidewalk. 

Mr. Hoefliger went over to see 
what was going on. 

**There were three bodies wrapped 
in blankets lying on the sidewalk,’’ he 
said later. ‘‘They were bundled up 
like carpets. The arms of the dead men 
dangled free. They had been exe- 
cuted.”’ 

They were the missing men. 

All had been shot in the forehead, 
apparently at close range. They were 
fully dressed. 

Mr. Hoefliger called a Red Cross 


ambulance, which took the bodies to a 
Red Cross tent hospital in the Muslim 
section. There they were wrapped in 
Red Cross flags and taken to the 
American University Hospital. 

Embassy officers sadly identified 
the bodies. 

President Ford paid the Nation’s 
tribute to Ambassador Meloy, Mr. 
Waring and Mr. Moghrabi at 
planeside services at Andrews Air 
Force Base on Saturday, June 19, 
when the bodies were brought home. 

‘*This is a moment of sadness for 

—continued on p. 5 


PRESIDENT FORD’S REMARKS AT ANDREWS AFB 


This is a moment of sadness for 
America. The men who were so 
ruthlessly murdered in Lebanon em- 
bodied the finest traditions of our 
country. Their dedicated profes- 
sionalism, their willingness to sac- 
rifice, their devotion to the service of 
peace all were reflected at every step 
of their careers. 

The tragedy that befell them has 
struck deep in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen. I extend to their families the 
deepest sympathies of the American 
people. You and the loved ones you 
have lost will be in the thoughts and 
the prayers of all of us. 

Francis E. Meloy, Robert O. War- 
ing, were conditioned by the difficult 
days of the Second World War. Like 
many of us, they came out of that ex- 
perience determined to make a per- 
sonal contribution to the building of a 
better world, a world without war. For 
more than 30 years they made that 
contribution through selfless and dis- 
tinguished service to their country. 

Their Lebanese associate, Zohair 
Moghrabi, gave over 25 years of loyal 
service to America. He has our re- 
spect, our honor, our gratitude—his 
family, our sympathy. 

This is also a moment of reflection 
for America. Why were these brave 
men in Lebanon? Why are there others 
still there, searching for every oppor- 
tunity to bring peace to their tragic 
land? 

Our nation since its founding has 
been committed to peace and respect 
for the rights of others. Unfortu- 
nately, there are too many places in 
our world where it is to someone’s 


temporary advantage to destroy the 
peace, to break the bonds of unity and 
to tear asunder the fabric of religious, 
racial and cultural tolerance that binds 
together a society. 

Lebanon has known peace. It was 
once a model of diversity and toler- 
ance. Those were times of progress, 
times of hope. But, those times have 
suddenly vanished in Lebanon and 
have been replaced by fear, hatred, 
destruction and despair. 

The collapse of internal order in 
Lebanon is a profound challenge to all 
nations who know and cherish peace. 
It is an example of what can happen 
anywhere when violence triumphs 
over man’s instinct for good and for 
peace. 

The goal of America and the goal of 
our Foreign Service is to build a more 
secure, a more just world. We will 
continue to give our best to the search 
for peace in Lebanon and to show by 
word and deed that the deaths of these 
three brave men were not in vain. 


We will continue to exercise inter- 
national leadership because there is no 
moral alternative. We will continue to 
need the talent and genius of the best 
that America has to offer to do so. We 
will continue to work to build a world 
where men of peace can live in peace. 

Now, it is my very sad duty to pre- 
sent to Mr. Daniel Meloy the flag of 
American Ambassador Meloy as a 
tribute to one of our finest American 
diplomats, and to Mrs. Waring, the 
American flag in honor of a distin- 
guished and dedicated Foreign Serv- 
ice officer. 
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IN TRIBUTE—President Ford eulogizes Ambassador Meloy, Economic Counselor —e and Foreign Service local employee Moghrabi 
at planeside services at Andrews Air Force Base on June 19. On the platform with th 


e President are, left to right, Secretary Kissinger, 
Michaele and Richard Waring, two of the slain Counselor's children; Mrs. Waring, Ambassador (Ret.) L. Dean Brown, behind the Presi- 


dent; Daniel Meloy, Mr. Meloy’s brother; and the Reverend Olaf Waring, Mr. Waring’s brother. Hundreds attended the services. 
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America,”’ the President told the hun- 
dreds of mourners, who included 
friends and colleagues of the slain dip- 
lomats, Cabinet officers, and mem- 
bers of the Congress and the Diploma- 
tic Corps. 

**The men who were so ruthlessly 
murdered in Lebanon embodied the 
finest traditions of our country. Their 
dedicated professionalism, their wil- 
lingness to sacrifice, their devotion to 
the service of peace all were reflected 
at every step of their careers.”’ 

The President vowed that the 
United States ‘‘will continue to exer- 


cise international leadership because 
there is no moral alternative.’’ 

‘*The goal of America and the 
goal of our Foreign Service is to build 
a more secure, a more just world,”’ 
the President said. ‘‘We will continue 
to give our best to the search for peace 
in Lebanon and to show by word and 
deed that the deaths of these brave 
men were not in vain.”’ 

Secretary Kissinger also paid high 
tribute to the slain officers. 

**Frank Meloy and Bob Waring 
died as they lived—in the service of 
their country and in the search for 


peace,’’ the Secretary noted. ‘‘I knew 
one man well, but only profession- 
ally, and the other I never met at all. 
And yet I, as all of my colleagues, 
feel the loss of both very deeply . . . . 

‘*We are brought together by our 
common grief for two brave and dedi- 
cated men. And yet we all feel 
privileged to be here. Everyone of us 
is better for having known these men, 
worked with them, or been part of the 
nation they served.”’ 

The Secretary noted that in the last 
four years the Foreign Service has lost 


—continued on p. 7 


SECRETARY KISSINGER’S OBSERVATIONS AS SLAIN DIPLOMATS RETURN 


Mr. President, Mr. Meloy, Mrs. 
Waring, members of the Waring fam- 
ily: 

More than 100 years ago President 
Lincoln spoke for all of us here today 
when he said: 


‘*T feel how weak and fruitless must 
be any words of mine which should at- 
tempt to beguile you from the grief of 
a loss so overwhelming.”’ 


You have lost a husband, a father, a 
brother. We have lost close and val- 
ued friends and colleagues. We share 
your sadness, and hope that by shar- 
ing it we will help you find the 
strength to bear your loss. We know 
that there is little we can meaningfully 
say to the Waring and Meloy families 
at a moment which is so essentially 
solitary. But I ask that you let me 
make a few personal observations of 
what I know of my two colleagues. 

Frank Meloy and Bob Waring died 
as they lived—in the service of their 
country and in the search for peace. I 
knew one man well, but only profes- 
sionally, and the other I never met at 
all. And yet I, as all of my colleagues, 
feel the loss of both very deeply. 

Frank Meloy was our Ambassador 
in Guatemala when I visited there last 
February shortly after the earthquake. 
I shall not soon forget the sight of 
Frank, immaculately dressed, com- 
pletely unruffled, personally directing 
a group of hardboiled engineers and 
helicopter pilots in combat fatigues 
involved in 24-hour-a-day rescue 
work. His single-minded devotion to 
the people struck down by tragedy, 
his masterful and calm handling of the 
relief effort, his success in helping 
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tens of thousands of homeless and 
destitute with his understated compas- 
sion, will remain in the hearts of the 
people of Guatemala forever. What he 
did there was a great source of pride 
for all of his countrymen. 

On that occasion, too, Frank did not 
hesitate to overrule an order that he 
had been given. He turned out to be 
right, and I am grateful that I was able 
to tell him so before his death. I came 
away from that experience with 
enormous respect for Frank’s judg- 
ment, for his courage, and his dedica- 
tion. He was of the stuff of which 
great Ambassadors are made. 

When the situation in Lebanon this 
spring required a cool, dedicated pro- 
fessional to lead our efforts to restore 
peace, the President remembered 
Frank Meloy’s actions in Guatemala 
and asked him to go. Frank knew, as 
we all did, of the danger. 

He accepted, without hesitation, or 
qualification. He did his duty without 
question and he demonstrated the 
strength, the excellence and dedica- 
tion that are the hallmark of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

I never had the privilege of meeting 
Bob Waring personally. But he was 
such a critical part of our efforts in 
Lebanon over recent months that his 
name grew very familiar to me. Every 
day I saw and read his reports of what 
was going on in that tormented coun- 
try. I saw his perception, his human- 
ity, his sense of outrage at the vio- 
lence, his passion for bringing it to an 
end, and his practical day-to-day 
valor in ceaseless mortal danger. 

For months we have read in the 
newspapers and seen on television 


that people in Beirut were being killed 
going to or driving in the city. And 
almost daily in our State Department 
cables there were reports that began, 
‘*Today Waring met with Mr. X., 
then crossed town to see Mr. Y., then 
went to the suburbs to see Mr. Z.”’ 
Without bothering to refer to it in his 
own reports, he was crossing the 
lines, back and forth, in one of the 
most vicious urban battlefields of re- 
cent times. For many weeks he was, 
in effect, the key man in our search 
for peace in Lebanon. 

I feel saddened to have lost a valued 
colleague that I felt I knew well, al- 
though I never met him. 

We are brought together by our 
common grief for two brave and dedi- 
cated men. And yet we all feel 
privileged to be here. Everyone of us 
is better for having known these men, 
worked with them, or been part of the 
nation they served. 

In the last four years the Foreign 
Service has lost five men in the search 
for peace in the Middle East. We owe 
it to their sacrifice to finish their 
work. 

I am today awarding Ambassador 
Meloy and Mr. Waring the Depart- 
ment’s highest honor, the Secretary’s 
Award. Ambassador Meloy’s 
Lebanese chauffeur will receive the 
same Award, for he, too, served 
America with honor, and in doing so 
died for his own country. 

Mr. President, these men were 
proud to serve you and their country; 
you honor not only their memory but 
the larger community of those who 
serve this country abroad by your pre- 
sence here today. 





Francis E. Meloy, Jr. 


Robert O. Waring 


Thoughts delivered by Rev. O. |. Waring at the Washington Cathedral, June 21 


I am deeply grateful for the hon- 
ors which have in these days been 


paid to my brother Robert. I am 
grateful for the recounting of the 
high esteem in which he was held 
by his superiors and by his col- 
leagues. Indeed we who knew and 
loved him are grateful for all the 
tribute so graciously paid to him by 
his country. 


But one does not, after all, 
eulogize one’s own brother. I do 
not want to speak about Robert 
Olaf Waring without, at the same 
time and with genuine depth of 
feeling, including Ambassador 
Francis Edward Meloy. The provi- 
dential sharing of such an experi- 
ence makes it nearly unjust to men- 
tion the one man without including 
the other. 


Secretary Habib, in his excellent 
address, has related what these men 
accomplished, the dangers they 
had to face, the sacrifices they did, 
in fact, make in the performance of 
duty and the fulfillment of the 
ideals for which this country 
stands. 


But I speak now as a brother who 
has lost a brother. And, I believe, I 
also speak for Ambassador 
Meloy’s brother, Mr. Daniel 
Meloy. For us there will always be 
the memory of a brother, someone 
close, in that solid unsentimental 
way that brothers are close, who 
met death by being brutally mur- 
dered. And it is the thought of 
those hours, between the kidnap- 
ping and their being murdered, that 
does and that will rather haunt us. 
For we have heard all about what 
these men have experienced up to 
the point of their being abducted. 
But what I am trying to point out is 
that here were two men who came 
to share what, for the man of faith, 
is the far more dynamic thing— 
they shared together the passing on 
to another life. Together they faced 
the coming transition, and, I feel, 
they knew it was coming—together 
they entered the life of eternity. 

I knew a fair amount about my 
brother's spiritual ideals, about his 
views on life and death. My brother 
was at home in the spirituality of 
the Elizabethan poets, and a few 
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verses from the poet Campion seem 
to sum it all up and to give us a lit- 
tle insight into what, I very 
strongly feel, must have been the 
state of mind of such men as these 
as that final moment approached. 
With Mr. Daniel Meloy’s permis- 
sion and rather knowing that he 
will not consider it presumptuous 
of me, I should like to read these 
verses as a prayer and as a blessing 
for Francis Edward Meloy and 
Robert Olaf Waring. 


Never weather-beaten sail more willing 
bent to shore, 

Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected 
slumber more, 

Than my wearied spright now longs to fly, 
out of my troubled breast: 

O come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take 
my soul to rest. 


Ever-blooming are the joys of Heaven's 
high Paradise, 

Cold age deafs not there our ears, nor 
vapour dims our eyes: 

Glory there the sun outshines, whose 
beams the blessed only see, 

O come quickly, glorious Lord, and raise 
my spright to thee. 

THOMAS CAMPION 





five men in the search for peace in the 
Middle East. 

**We owe it to their sacrifice to 
finish their work,’” he added. 

The Secretary awarded the Secre- 
tary’s Award, the Department’s high- 
est honor, to Ambassador Meloy, Mr. 
Waring and Mr. Moghrabi, noting 
that the Foreign Service local em- 
ployee had also ‘‘served America with 
honor, and in doing so died for his 
own country.’’ 

The citation on Ambassador 
Meloy’s award, which was presented 
posthumously to his brother, Daniel, 
read: ‘‘For sacrificing his life on a 
mission of peace in which he exer- 
cised courageous leadership under 
conditions of great risk. Beirut, June 
16, 1976."" 

The Secretary's Award was pres- 
ented to Mrs. Irene Waring, Mr. War- 
ing’s widow. The citation: **For de- 
voted duty at great and prolonged per- 
sonal risk, leading to the sacrifice of 
his life on a mission of peace. Beirut, 
June 16, 1976.” 

Mr. Moghrabi’s posthumous award 
was sent to the Embassy for presenta- 
tion to his next of kin. The citation 
read, *‘For long and courageous serv- 
ice in the face of great personal 
danger, in which he eventually gave 
his life on a mission of peace. Beirut, 
June 16, 1976.” 

President Ford comforted the mem- 
bers of the slain diplomats’ families as 
he presented an Ambassador's flag to 
Mr. Meloy’s brother, Daniel, and an 
American flag to Mrs. Waring. 

Two of the Waring’s four children, 
Michaele and Richard, were on the 
platform. Also on the platform were 
the Reverend Olaf Waring, the slain 
Counselor’s brother, and the Ambas- 
sador’s brother. 

A military honor guard carried the 
two flag-draped caskets from the blue 
and white Air Force plane and stood at 
the end of the long ramp. 

Ambassador (Ret.) L. Dean Brown, 
who had served earlier as the Presi- 
dent’s Special Ambassador to Leba- 
non, had been dispatched to Beirut to 
escort the bodies of the slain diplo- 
mats and the members of their 
families to Washington. He was as- 
sisted by Donald J. Bouchard, Special 
Assistant to Deputy Under Secretary 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger. 
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Ambassador McClintock eulogizes Zohair Moghrabi 


On June 17 Ambassador (Ret.) 
Robert McClintock wrote to the 
NEWSLETTER as follows: 


I was American Ambassador in 
Beirut during the civil war of 
1958 and Zohair was my driver. 
Although the destruction in that 
conflict by no means matched the 
senseless ferocity of the present 
war, there were indeed ample op- 
portunities for getting oneself 
killed; and in meeting many crises 
Zohair showed unflinching courage 
and coolness under fire. I recall 
one episode when he was driving 
Ambassador Robert Murphy, the 
recent presidential candidate 
Ramond Edde and myself in the 
mountains behind Byblos. Bandits 
opened fire on our car, the bullets 
snarling past on either side, and 
were it not for Zohair’s dexterity 
and quick response we also might 
have been casualties. 

Zohair had a debonair spirit. He 
was willing and gay and took par- 
ticular delight in driving to any ad- 
venture, whether on the ski slopes 
of the Cedars of Lebanon or the de- 


The President and the silent audi- 
ence faced the flag-draped caskets. 
They stood at attention while the 
Navy Band played the National An- 
them. 

A 19-gun salute rang out and 
echoed down the runway. 

Mrs. Waring occasionally dabbed 
her eyes with tissues which she bor- 
rowed from Ambassador Brown, who 
stood beside her. Two of the Warings’ 
children stood arm-in-arm, with 
Michaele’s head resting on her 
brother’s shoulder. The two other 
Waring children, Karen and Nina, 
were in Berlin. 

The Reverend Jack Walker offered 
the invocation and Father William R. 
Mulligan offered the benediction. 

A motorcade carrying the bodies of 
the slain diplomats and members of 
their families, arrived in Washington 
at 5:30 in the afternoon. 

Flags on government buildings 
throughout the city were at half-mast 


sert wastes of Palmyra. He loved 
arms and was an extraordinary pis- 
tol shot: I once saw him knock off 
the head of a sparrow in flight with 
a 32 calibre revolver, at the Krak 
des Chevaliers. 

The best driver I had in 43 years 
of Foreign Service, Zohair Mo- 
ghrabi was a gallant and dauntless 
man. He loved ‘‘the bright eyes of 
danger,”’ and, in the tradition of 
Arab chivalry, would have pre- 
ferred to enter Paradise by the route 
he traveled yesterday. 


Zohair Moghrabi 


in mourning for Ambassador Meloy 
and Mr. Waring. 

The President also ordered the 
American flag to be flown at half- 
mast on the day of the funeral, June 
21, *‘as a special mark of respect.”’ 

The flag-draped caskets lay in state 
in the Bethlehem Chapel of the Wash- 
ington National Cathedral on Sunday 
from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

The following day the caskets were 
moved to the War Memorial Chapel 
on the main floor of the Cathedral. An 
honor guard, representing all the U.S. 
armed forces, stood at attention. 

Hundreds—including Vice Presi- 
dent Nelson A. Rockefeller and Act- 
ing Secretary Charles W. Robinson— 
attended the joint funeral services for 
the slain diplomats. 

The Very Reverend Francis B. 
Sayre, Dean of the Cathedral, of- 
ficiated at the solemn, 50-minute 
service which began at |1 o'clock. 

The Reverend Olaf Waring, brother 
of Mr. Waring, offered prayers and 
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also delivered a moving eulogy in 
honor of the slain officers. Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs Philip 
C. Habib extolled Ambassador Meloy 
and Mr. Waring for their great sac- 
rifice in service to their country. 

“I am here today to speak for the 
Foreign Service of the United States 
of America—to pay, as best we can, a 
small measure of the debt of gratitude, 
pride and love we owe our colleagues 
and our friends, Frank Meloy and Bob 
Waring,’’ Mr. Habib told the mourn- 
ers. “‘And to offer to their families 
sympathy, understanding and the sol- 
idarity which all of us in the Foreign 
Service hold for our loved ones who 
give up So much—both those who share 
foreign duty with us, and those who 
remain at home to bind us even more 
closely to the country we serve. .- .- . 

‘‘Not long ago the generation of 
Americans to which these men belong 
was called upon ‘to pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship.’ 
They met hardship, they bore their 
burden, and they paid the ultimate 
price.”’ 

Dean Sayre read prayers for the de- 
parted, for those who mourn, for the 
United States, and for peace. 

In tribute to Ambassador Meloy and 
Mr. Waring, Dean Sayre offered the 
following prayer: 

‘‘O Heavenly Father, by whose 
generous grace the peoples of earth 
are born to blessing and made for 
peace: 

‘**Receive the spirit brave of Thy 
servants Francis and Robert, whom 
Thou hast called to Thy throne on 
high. 

‘*To reflect Thy glory Thou didst 
send them, to be envoys of friendship 
among the nations. We praise Thee 
for their faithfulness in that mission; 
for patience and quiet strength and 
that sincerity of brotherhood which 
brought honor and affection to their 
homeland. 

**Let Thy blessing, Lord, rest upon 
them, upon all those they loved in 
life, and on the family of mankind to 
whom they were witnesses true of Thy 
love; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.”’ 

As the military honor guard carried 
the caskets out of the Cathedral, the 
bell tolled mournfully... . 

Vice President Rockefeller and 
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Acting Secretary Robinson expressed 
their deep condolences to the be- 
reaved families. 

The Meloy family then followed the 
casket to a motorcade, which drove to 
Rock Creek Cemetery. Ambassador 
Meloy was buried with full military 
honors. 

Dean Sayre conducted the inter- 
ment service. The officer in charge of 
the funeral detail then presented the 
flag on the casket to Ambassador 
Brown. Ambassador Brown in turn 
presented the flag to Daniel Meloy. 

Mr. Waring was buried in Section 5 
at Arlington National Cemetery—also 
with full military honors, including a 
joint U.S. color guard, an Army firing 
party, and an Army bugler. 

The color guard preceded the cas- 
ket, and Father Waring conducted the 
interment service. 

The casket team folded the flag and 
presented it to the officer in charge. 
He in turn presented it to Ambassador 
G. McMurtrie Godley, Ambassador 
Meloy’s predecessor at Beirut. Am- 
bassador Godley gave the flag to Mrs. 
Waring. 

The Meloy family requested that 


Moghrabi family aided 


Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield (D.-Mont.) on July 2 in- 
troduced legislation to compensate 
the family of Foreign Service local 
employee Zohair Moghrabi, the 
chauffeur-bodyguard who was 
killed with Ambassador Francis E. 
Meloy, Jr., and Economic Coun- 
selor Robert O. Waring in Beirut. 

The bill would make a payment 
of $50,000 to Mr. Moghrabi’s 
widow. It would also allow her and 
her children to come to the United 
States as nonquota immigrants at 
any time they wish. 

In a speech on the floor, Senator 
Mansfield noted that Mr. Moghrabi 
had worked for the U.S. Embassy 
in Lebanon for 25 years ‘‘with 
great devotion.’’ Under Civil Serv- 
ice rules, Mrs. Moghrabi would re- 
ceive a pension of $3,000 a year, 
he added. 

‘*This is inadequate for the fam- 
ily of someone who risked and lost 
his life in our service,’’ Senator 
Mansfield pointed out. 


contributions in the Ambassador’s 
memory may be made to the American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA) 
Scholarship Fund, in care of the De- 
partment of State. 

The Waring family requested that 
donations in Mr. Waring’s memory 
may be made to the American Cancer 
Society, 1825 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Condolence books were opened for 
signatures in the Cathedral and in the 
Office of the Chief of Protocol, Room 
1232 in the Department. 

Department spokesman Robert L. 
Funseth said the U.S. Embassy staff 
in Beirut would be cut from 53 to be- 
tween 30 and 35 ‘‘over the next sev- 
eral weeks.’’ Hundreds of Americans 
already had left Lebanon during the 
14-month civil war. 

**Only those Embassy officials not 
essential to our continuing operations 
will be leaving Lebanon,’’ the Presi- 
dent stated on June 18. ‘*The Ameri- 
can Embassy in Beirut is to remain 
open to continue our efforts to help 
bring an end to the strife which has 
brought this tragedy to Lebanon.”’ 

The slaying of Ambassador Meloy, 
Mr. Waring and Mr. Moghrabi was 
deplored by many leaders. 

Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
in a statement at the United Nations 
denounced the shootings of the envoy 
and the two staff members as ‘‘a 
senseless act of violence which adds 
yet another fatal chapter to the tragedy 
of Lebanon.”’ 

Mr. Waldheim said the killings un- 
derlined again the need for securing 
an effective ceasefire so that the pro- 
cess of reconciliation could begin. 

Ambassador Meloy was a career 
diplomat who had served with distinc- 
tion at posts around the world. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1946, Mr. Meloy had held such as- 
signments as Political and Economic 
Counselor, and later Principal Offi- 
cer, in Dhahran; member of the Policy 
Reports Staff; Assistant to the Direc- 
tor and Deputy Coordinator of Inter- 
national Conferences of the Executive 
Secretariat; and a member of the 
Tenth NATO Council meeting in Paris 
(1952). 

Mr. Meloy later served as Chief of 
the Political Section in Saigon, 
1953-55; Political Officer in Paris, 
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1955-59; Special Assistant in the Of- 
fice of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, 1960-62, and Direc- 
tor of the Office of Western European 
Affairs, 1962-64. 

From 1962 to 1969 he was Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Rome, with the 
personal rank of Minister. Mr. Meloy 
then served as Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic, 1969 to 1973, 
and Ambassador to Guatemala from 
December 1973 to April of this year, 
when he was assigned as envoy to 
Lebanon. 

He was promoted to the rank of 
Career Minister, the second highest 
rank in the career Foreign Service, in 
1973. 

Ambassador Meloy was sworn in as 
envoy to Lebanon on May 8 and ar- 
rived in Beirut on May 12. 

Born in Washington on March 28, 
1917, Mr. Meloy received his B.A. 
degree from American University in 
1939 and his M.A. degree from Yale 
University in 1941. From 1942 to 
1946 he served in the United States 
Naval Reserve, attaining the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander. 

Ambassador Meloy leaves his 
brother, Daniel, of 44 Grammercy 
Park N., New York, N.Y. 10010, and 
a cousin, Thomas Meloy, of 
Springfield, Va. 

After serving with the War Depart- 
ment in 1943 and 1944, Mr. Waring 
joined the Foreign Service in June 
1944. He later served as a Vice Con- 
sul in Casablanca, Rabat, Salonika 
and Athens. 

In 1951 he was transferred to the 
Berlin Element of the Office of the 
U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. In early 1955 Mr. Waring was 
appointed a Foreign Service Inspector 
and the following year he moved to 
the staff of the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. 


Mr. Waring then served as First 
Secretary in London from 1959 to 
1961; Counselor for Economic Affairs 
in Vienna, 1961-66, and Supervisory 
Economic Officer for Berlin, 1967- 
71, where he assisted with the impor- 
tant negotiations then taking place 
with the Russians in Berlin. 


Mr. Waring was designated Coun- 
selor for Economic Affairs in Beirut 
in June 1972. 


He was born in New York on 
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November 11, 1919, and received his 
B.A. degree from Fordham University 
in 1940 and an M.A. from the same 
university two years later. 

Mr. Waring leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Irene P. Waring; four children, 
Richard, Karen, Nina and Michaele; 
his brother, the Reverend Olaf War- 
ing, of Oslo, Norway; and aunt, Mrs. 
F. J. Snell, of Bayside, N.Y., and a 
cousin, Mrs. G. Rooney, of Norwich, 
N.Y. Mrs. Waring is staying with 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Mills, 
6652 Midhill Place, Falls Church, 
Va. 

Mr. Moghrabi had worked for the 
American Embassy in Beirut for more 
than 20 years. In February he received 
a $500 cash award for his part in res- 
cuing American citizens who were 
stranded in Beirut hotels located in an 
area of heavy fighting. 

Ambassador Meloy was the fourth 


Seelye sent to Beirut 
as special envoy 


President Ford on June 22 dis- 
patched Talcott W. Seelye, a career 
Foreign Service officer with wide ex- 
perience in the Middle East, as the 
President’s Spe- 
cial Representa- 
tive in war-torn 
Lebanon. 

Ambassador 
Seelye, Deputy 
Assistant Secre- 
tary for African 
Affairs since early 
this year and a 
former U.S. 
envoy to Tunisia 
(1972-76), was 
directed to take charge temporarily of 
the U.S. Embassy in Beirut following 
the brutal murders of Ambassador 
Francis E. Meloy, Jr., Economic 
Counselor Robert O. Waring, and 
their Lebanese chauffeur-bodyguard, 
FSL Zohair Moghrabi, on June 16. 

The White House said Ambassador 
Seelye was sent to Beirut because 
President Ford and Secretary Kis- 
singer considered it “‘essential to have 
as their representative a senior man 
with long experience.”’ 

The President designated the vet- 
eran diplomat as his Special Repre- 


Mr. Seelye 


American Ambassador and the 
seventh Foreign Service officer slain 
in the line of duty during the past eight 
years. 

Ambassador John Gordon Mein, 
U.S. envoy to Guatemala, was hit by 
bullets in an ambush in Guatemala 
City on August 28, 1968. 

Ambassador Cleo A. Noel, Jr., and 
Deputy Chief of Mission George Cur- 
tis Moore were slain by Black Sep- 
tember Palestinian guerrillas at the 
Saudi Arabian Embassy in Khartoum 
on March 2, 1973. 

Ambassador Rodger P. Davies was 
killed by rioting Greek Cypriots who 
attacked the Embassy in Nicosia on 
August 19, 1974. 

In addition to the four envoys, dur- 
ing the Nation’s history more than 
a hundred Foreign Service officers 
and staff personnel have lost their 
lives in the line of duty. 


sentative in Lebanon a day after the 
funeral services in Washington for 
Ambassador Meloy and Mr. Waring. 

The career diplomat joined the De- 
partment in February 1949 as a 
Foreign Affairs Analyst. He later en- 
tered the Foreign Service and held as- 
signments in Frankfurt, Amman and 
in Beirut, where he attended the 
Arabic-language school from 1955 to 
1956. 

Ambassador Seelye served as Con- 
sular Officer and Economic Officer 
and later as Principal Officer in 
Kuwait, 1956-59; International Rela- 
tions Officer in the Department, 
1960-61; Officer-in-Charge of Ara- 
bian Peninsula Affairs, 1961-64; and 
as Deputy Chief of Mission and Coun- 
selor in Jidda, 1965-68. 


He attended the National War Col- 
lege from 1964 to 1965. 


From 1968 to 1970 Ambassador 
Seelye was Country Director for 
North Arabian Affairs (Lebanon and 
nearby Arab countries) in the Depart- 
ment. 


Born in Lebanon of American pa- 
rents on March 6, 1922, Ambassador 
Seelye graduated magna cum laude 
from Amherst College with a B.A. 
degree in 1947. He served with the 
U.S. Army during World War II and 
was discharged with the rank of Cap- 
tain. 
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Protecting and extending the rights of humanity 


At the Sixth Regular General As- 
sembly of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, Secretary Kissinger spoke 
on human rights. His address, deliv- 
ered on June 8 at Santiago, is printed 
here. 


One of the most compelling issues 
of our time, and one which calls for 
the concerted action of all responsible 
peoples and nations, is the necessity 
to protect and extend the fundamental 
rights of humanity. 

The precious common heritage of 
our Western Hemisphere is the con- 
viction that human beings are the sub- 
jects, not the objects, of public policy; 
that citizens must not become mere 
instruments of the state. 

This is the conviction that brought 
millions to the Americas. It inspired 
our peoples to fight for their indepen- 
dence. It is the commitment that has 
made political freedom and individual 
dignity the constant and cherished 
ideal of the Americas and the envy of 
nations elsewhere. It is the ultimate 
proof that our countries are linked by 
more than geography and the imper- 
sonal forces of history. 

Respect for the rights of man is 
written into the founding documents 
of every nation of our Hemisphere. It 
has long been part of the common 
speech and daily lives of our citizens. 
And today, more than ever, the suc- 
cessful advance of our societies re- 
quires the full and free dedication of 
the talent, energy, and creative 
thought of men and women who are 
free from fear of repression. 

The modern age has brought 
undreamed-of benefits to mankind— 
in medicine, in technological ad- 
vance, and in human communication. 
But it has spawned plagues as well, in 
the form of new tools of oppression, 
as well as of civil strife. In an era 
characterized by terrorism, by bitter 
ideological contention, by weakened 
bonds of social cohesion, and by the 
yearning of order even at the expense 
of liberty, the result all too often has 
been the violation of fundamental 
standards of humane conduct. 

The obscene and atrocious acts sys- 
tematically employed to devalue, de- 
base, and destroy human life during 
World War II vividly and ineradicably 
impressed the responsible peoples of 
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the world with the enormity of the 
challenge to human rights. It was pre- 
cisely to end such abuses and to pro- 
vide moral authority in international 
affairs that a new system was forged 
after that war: globally, in the United 
Nations, and regionally, in a 
strengthened inter-American system. 

The shortcomings of our efforts in 
an age which continues to be scarred 
by forces of intimidation, terror, and 
brutality fostered sometimes from 
outside national territories and some- 
times from inside, have made it 
dramatically clear that basic human 
rights must be preserved, cherished, 
and defended if peace and prosperity 
are to be more than hollow technical 
achievements. For technological 
progress without social justice mocks 
humanity; national unity without 
freedom is sterile; nationalism with- 
out a consciousness of human 
community—which means a shared 
concern for human rights—refines in- 
struments of oppression. 

We in the Americas must increase 
our international support for the prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom, and human 
dignity—for the organized concern of 
the community of nations remains one 
of the most potent weapons in the 
Struggle against the degradation of 
human values. 


The human rights challenge 
in the Americas 

The ultimate vitality and virtue of 
our societies spring from the instinc- 
tive sense of human dignity and re- 
spect for the rights of others that have 
long distinguished the immensely var- 
ied peoples and lands of this Hemi- 
sphere. The genius of our inter- 
American heritage is based on the 
fundamental democratic principles of 
human and national dignity, justice, 
popular participation, and free coop- 
eration among different peoples and 
social systems. 

The observance of these essential 
principles of civility cannot be taken 
for granted even in the most tranquil 
of times. In periods of stress and un- 
certainty, when pressures on estab- 
lished authority grow and nations feel 
their very existence is tenuous, the 
practice of human rights becomes far 
more difficult. 

The central problem of government 


has always been to strike a just and 
effective balance between freedom 
and authority. When freedom degen- 
erates into anarchy, the human per- 
sonality becomes subject to arbitrary, 
brutal, and capricious forces. When 
the demand for order overrides all 
other considerations, man becomes a 
means and not an end, a tool of imper- 
sonal machinery. Clearly, some forms 
of human suffering are intolerable no 
matter what pressures nations may 
face or feel. Beyond that, all societies 
have an obligation to enable their 
people to fulfill their potentialities 
and live a life of dignity and self- 
respect. 

As we address this challenge in 
practice, we must recognize that our 
efforts must engage the serious com- 
mitment of our societies. As a source 
of dynamism, strength, and inspira- 
tion, verbal posturings and self- 
righteous rhetoric are not enough. 
Human rights are the very essence of a 
meaningful life, and human dignity is 
the ultimate purpose of government. 
No government can ignore terrorism 
and survive, but it is equally true that 
a government that tramples on the 
rights of its citizens denies the. pur- 
pose of its existence. 

In recent years and even days, our 
newspapers have carried stories of 
kidnappings, ambushes, bombings, 
and assassinations. Terrorism and the 
denial of civility have become so 
widespread, political subversions so 
intertwined with official and unoffi- 
cial abuse, and so confused with 
oppression and base criminality, that 
the protection of individual rights and 
the preservation of human dignity 
have become sources of deep concern 
and—worse—sometimes of demorali- 
zation and indifference. 

No country, no people—for that 
matter no political system—can claim 
a perfect record in the field of human 
rights. But precisely because our 
societies in the Americas have been 
dedicated to freedom since they 
emerged from the colonial era, our 
shortcomings are more apparent and 
more significant. And let us face 
facts. Respect for the dignity of man 
is declining in too many countries of 
the Hemisphere. There are several 
states where fundamental standards of 
humane behavior are not observed. 
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SANTIAGO—Secretary Kissinger took time from his busy schedule during the OAS General Assembly meeting in June to address the U.S. 
Mission employees and families at the USIS offices in the Embassy. The Secretary expressed his appreciation to the staff for their “hard 
work” in preparation for and during the visit. In addition he thanked the Chilean employees for their “dedicated service.” In the photo, 
standing at Dr. Kissinger’s right, is Ambassador David H. Popper. Standing against the wall, left to right, are: Brian Bell, Counselor for Public 


Affairs; Moorehead Kennedy, Counselor for Economic Affairs; Charies Stout, Counselor for Political Affairs; William D. Rogers, then ARA 
Assistant Secretary, who accompanied the Secretary to the conference; and Thomas D. Boyatt, DCM. To Dr. Kissinger’s left, standing 


against the wall is Robert Funseth, the Department's Spokesman, and Bill Weeks, Information Officer. 


All of us have a responsibility in this 
regard, for the Americas cannot be 
true to themselves unless they rededi- 
cate themselves to belief in the worth 
of the individual and to the defense of 
those individual rights which that 
concept entails. Our nations must sus- 
tain both a common commitment to 
the human rights of individuals and 
practical support for the institutions 
and procedures necessary to ensure 
those rights. 

The rights of man have been au- 
thoritatively identified both in the 
United Nations’ Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and in the 
OAS’s American Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Man. There will, 
of course, always be differences of 
view as to the precise extent of the ob- 
ligations of government. But there are 
standards below which no government 
can fall without offending fundamen- 
tal values—such as genocide, offi- 
cially tolerated torture, mass impris- 
onment or murder, or comprehensive 
denials of basic rights to racial, relli- 
gious, political, or ethnic groups. Any 
government engaging in such prac- 
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tices must face adverse international 
judgment. 

The international community has 
created important institutions to deal 
with the challenge of human rights. 
We here are all participants in some of 
them: the United Nations, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the OAS, and 
the two Human Rights Commissions 
of the UN and OAS. In Europe, an 
even more developed international in- 
Stitutional structure provides other 
useful precedents for our effort. 

Procedures alone cannot solve the 
problem, but they can keep it at the 
forefront of our consciousness and 
they can provide certain minimum 
protection for the human personality. 
International law and experience have 
enabled the development of specific 
procedures to distinguish reasonable 
from arbitrary government action on, 
for example, the question of deten- 
tion. These involve access to courts, 
counsel, and families; prompt release 
or charge; and, if the latter, fair and 
public trial. Where such procedures 
are followed, the risk and incidence of 
unintentional government error, of of- 


ficially sanctioned torture, of pro- 
longed arbitrary deprivation of lib- 
erty, are drastically reduced. Other 
important procedures are habeas cor- 
pus or amparo, judicial appeal, and 
impartial review of administrative ac- 
tions. And there are the procedures 
available at the international level— 
appeal to, and investigation and rec- 
ommendations by established inde- 
pendent bodies such as the Inter- 
American Commission on Human 
Rights, an integral part of the OAS 
and a symbol of our dedication to the 
dignity of man. 

The Inter-American Commission 
has built an impressive record of sus- 
tained, independent, and highly pro- 
fessional work since its establishment 
in 1960. Its importance as a primary 
procedural alternative in dealing with 
the recurrent human rights problem of 
this Hemisphere is considerable. 

The United States believes this 
Commission is one of the most impor- 
tant bodies of the Organization of 
American States. At the same time, it 
is a role which touches upon the most 
sensitive aspects of the national 
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“It is a tragedy that the forces of change in our century—a time of 
unparalleled human achievement—have also visited upon many individuals around 
the world a new dimension of intimidation and suffering.” 


policies of each of the member gov- 
ernments. We must ensure that the 
Commission functions so that it can- 
not be manipulated for international 
politics in the name of human rights. 
We must also see to it that the Com- 
mission becomes an increasingly vital 
instrument of Hemispheric coopera- 
tion in defense of human rights. The 
Commission deserves the support of 
the Assembly in strengthening further 
its independence, even-handedness, 
and constructive potential. 


Reports of the Inter-American 
Human Rights Commission 


We have all read the two reports 
submitted to this General Assembly 
by the Commission. They are sober- 
ing documents, for they provide seri- 
ous evidence of violations of elemen- 
tal international standards of human 
rights. 

In its annual report on human rights 
in the Hemisphere, the Commission 
cites the rise of violence and speaks of 
the need to maintain order and protect 
citizens against armed attack. But it 
also upholds the defense of individual 
rights as a primordial function of the 
law and describes case after case of 
serious governmental actions in dero- 
gation of such rights. 

A second report is devoted exclu- 
sively to the situation in Chile. We 
note the Commission’s statement that 
the Government of Chile has cooper- 
ated with the Commission, and the 
Commission’s conclusion that the in- 
fringement of certain fundamental 
rights in Chile has undergone a quan- 
titative reduction since the last report. 
We must also point out that Chile has 
filed a comprehensive and responsive 
answer that sets forth a number of 
hopeful prospects which we hope will 
soon be fully implemented. 

Nevertheless the Commission has 
asserted that violations continue to 
occur, and this is a matter of bilateral 
as well as international attention. In 
the United States, concern is wide- 
spread in the Executive Branch, in the 
press, and in the Congress, which has 
taken the extraordinary step of enact- 
ing specific statutory limits on United 
States military and economic aid to 
Chile. 

The condition of human rights as 
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assessed by the OAS Human Rights 
Commission has impaired our rela- 
tionship with Chile and will continue 
to do so. We wish this relationship to 
be close, and all friends of Chile hope 
that obstacles raised by conditions al- 
leged in the report will soon be re- 
moved. 

At the same time, the Commission 
should not focus on some problem 
areas to the neglect of others. The 
cause of human dignity is not served 
by those who hypocritically manipu- 
late concerns with human rights to 
further their political preferences, nor 
by those who single out for human 
rights condemnation only those coun- 
tries with whose political views they 
disagree. 

We are persuaded that the OAS 
Commission, however, has avoided 
such temptations. 

The Commission has worked and 
reported widely. Its survey of human 
rights in Cuba is ample evidence of 
that. Though the report was com- 
pleted too late for formal considera- 
tion at this General Assembly, an ini- 
tial review confirms our worst fears of 
Cuban behavior. We should commend 
the Commission for its efforts—in 
spite of the total lack of cooperation 
of the Cuban authorities—to unearth 
the truth that many Cuban political 
prisoners have been victims of inhu- 
man treatment. We urge the Commis- 
sion to continue its efforts to deter- 
mine the truth about the state of 
human rights in Cuba. 

In our view, the record of the 
Commission this year in all these re- 
spects demonstrates that it deserves 
the support of the Assembly in 
strengthening further its indepen- 
dence, even-handedness, and con- 
structive potential. 

We use the occasion of this General 
Assembly to emphasize that the pro- 
tection of human rights is an obliga- 
tion not simply of particular countries 
whose practices have come to public 
attention. Rather, it is an obligation 
assumed by all the nations of the 
Americas as part of their participation 
in the Hemispheric system. 

To this end, the United States pro- 
poses that the Assembly broaden the 
Commission’s mandate so that instead 
of waiting for complaints it can report 
regularly on the status of human rights 


throughout the Hemisphere. 

Through adopting this proposal, the 
nations of the Americas would make 
plain our common commitment to 
human rights, increase the reliable in- 
formation available to us and offer 
more effective recommendations to 
governments about how best to im- 
prove human rights. In support of 
such a broadened effort, we propose 
that the budget and staff of the Com- 
mission be enlarged. By strengthening 
the contribution of this body, we can 
deepen our dedication to the special 
qualities of rich promise that make our 
Hemisphere a standard-bearer for 
freedom-loving people in every quar- 
ter of the globe. 

At the same time, we should also 
consider ways to strengthen the 
inter-American system in terms of 
protection against terrorism, kidnap- 
ping and other forms of violent threats 
to the human personality, especially 
those inspired from the outside. 


The necessity for concern 
and concrete action 


It is a tragedy that the forces of 
change in our century—a time of un- 
paralleled human achievement—have 
also visited upon many individuals 
around the world a new dimension of 
intimidation and suffering. 

The standard of individual liberty 
of conscience and expression is the 
proudest heritage of our civilization. 
It summons all nations. But this 
Hemisphere, which for centuries has 
been the hope of all mankind, has a 
special requirement for dedicated 
commitment. 

Let us then turn to the great task be- 
fore us. All we do in the world—in 
our search for peace, for greater polit- 
ical cooperation, for a fair and 
flourishing economic system—is 
meaningful only if linked to the de- 
fense of the fundamental freedoms 
which permit the fullest expression of 
mankind’s creativity. No nations of 
the globe have a greater responsibil- 
ity. No nations can make a greater 
contribution to the future. Let us look 
deeply within ourselves to find the es- 
sence of our human condition. And let 
us carry forward the great enterprise 
of liberty for which this Hemisphere 
has been—and will again be—the 
honored symbol everywhere. 
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improvements in Foreign Service retirement system 
passed by Congress, approved by President Ford 


Long-awaited improvements in the 
Foreign Service retirement system 
have been enacted by Congress and 
signed into law by the President. 

The comprehensive changes, de- 
signed to equate Foreign Service sur- 
vivor, service credit and cost-of- 
living benefits with comparable pro- 
visions of the Civil Service retirement 
system, and to place the system on an 
actuarily sound basis, are contained in 
the Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 1977. 

(For a summary of the Foreign 
Service retirement amendments, as 
proposed by the Department and 
passed by the House and Senate with 
little or no change in employee bene- 
fits, see the March 1976 News- 
LETTER.) 

Most of the new provisions will be- 
come effective October | when Fiscal 
77 begins, or later, although a fall- 
back annuity computation provision 
would be effective for all those retir- 
ing on or after August 1. 

The new legislation overtakes an 
advisory to Foreign Service employ- 
ees to the effect that they had to retire 
by July 31 in order to receive a 5.3 
percent cost-of-living adjustment, ef- 
fective August |. 

The new fall-back computation 
provision guarantees employees who 
retire on or after August | that their 
annuities will at least equal the an- 
nuities they would have received if 
they had retired on July 31. 

The new computation formula is an 
alternate method assuring an annui- 
tant of receiving the highest amount 
figured on service and salary through 
the date prior to the last preceding 
cost-of-living increase, plus the 
amount of that adjustment, or a com- 
putation based on service and salary 
earned through the actual date of re- 
tirement. 

A number of bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to implement the 
President’s recommendation to elimi- 
nate the extra one percent in the cost- 
of-living adjustment formulas in all 
government retirement systems. 
However, none of the bills under con- 
sideration would become effective be- 
fore August 1, so the August | in- 
crease will include the extra one per- 
cent and amount to 5.3 percent as an- 
nounced in the Department’s message 
at the end of June. 

The new act would make the elimi- 
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nation of the one percent feature from 
the Foreign Service formula contin- 
gent upon enactment of legislation to 
remove the one percent feature from 
the Civil Service system. 

Other principal features include: 

Authorization of refunds of em- 
ployee retirement contributions (7 
percent of basic salary) for all service 
performed after a participant attains 
35 years of service credit, counting 
regular plus unhealthful post credit. 
Only participants retiring on or after 
October | would be eligible for such 
refunds. 

In lieu of requiring participants to 
make a deposit to receive retirement 
credit for prior creditable service for 
which contributions were not withheld 
at the time, the employee can accept 
an annuity reduction equal to 10 per- 
cent of the amount owed, and receive 
credit for the service. 

There would be no change in the 
present rule requiring repayment to 
the fund of any employee contribution 
previously withdrawn, following a 
prior period of service, in order to ob- 
tain credit for that service. 

For those retiring on or after Oc- 
tober 1, the Act grants free retirement 
credit for any prior service in the regu- 
lar or reserve corps of the Public 
Health Service after June 30, 1960, or 
as a commissioned officer in the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration or predecessor organiza- 
tion after June 30, 1961. Participants 
currently must make deposits to get 
credit for such service. It also pro- 
vides credit for all periods of time that 
would be creditable for Civil Service 
retirement. 

A number of survivorship changes 
in the bill would be applicable for 
those retiring on or after October 1, 
including an increase in the annuity 
for spouses and designated benefici- 
aries from 50 to 55 percent. (The an- 
nuity for all surviving spouses of par- 
ticipants who die in service or retire 
before October 1 would be increased 
by 10 percent, thus giving them an 
equivalent benefit.) 

The new law eliminates, effective 
January 2, 1977, the 10-year waiting 
period State and USIA Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff Personnel now must serve 
before becoming participants in the 
Foreign Service retirement system. 
All Staff personnel with regular ap- 


pointments and under the Civil Serv- 
ice retirement system would be con- 
verted on that date to the Foreign 
Service retirement system. The 
Foreign Service mandatory retirement 
age of 60 would not be applicable to 
employees so converted until comple- 
tion of their existing 10-year waiting 
periods. 

The mandatory retirement age for 
career ministers not serving in posi- 
tions to which appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate 
would be gradually reduced over a 
30-month period from the present age 
65 to age 60. 


The Secretary would continue to 
have authority to continue any partic- 
ipant in service for five years past 
mandatory retirement age when it is in 
the public interest. Officers serving as 
Ambassadors or in other positions to 
which appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate would con- 
tinue to be exempt from mandatory re- 
tirement provisions while serving in 
those positions. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


A 5.3 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in Foreign Service annuities 
will go into effect on August 1. 

The increase is applied to the an- 
nuity payable rather than to the high- 
three-year average salary. 


The increase in Foreign Service an- 
nuities was ‘‘triggered’’ when the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) exceeded 
by 3 percent the base CPI established 
in July 1975 (162.3) and held for 3 
consecutive months: March (167.5), 
April (168.2), May (169.2). The 
amount of the annuity increase is 
based on the highest percentage in- 
crease over the base CPI during the 
consecutive 3-month period plus an 
additional | percent authorized by law 
in February 1970. 

This increase does not apply to em- 
ployees subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement System. 

The base month for annuitants and 
employees covered by the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement system is December 
1975, at which time the CPI was 
166.3. The CPI for May 1976 was 
169.2. When the CPI reaches 171.3, 
which exceeds by three percent the 
base CPI, an increase in Civil Service 
annuities will be ‘‘triggered.”’ 
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THE CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Following is the statement of 
Robert J. McCloskey, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relations, 
before the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the House International Rela- 
tions Committee on June 22: 


Dean Acheson, who, among his 
other considerable achievements, 
served for a time as what is now called 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, often remarked that what 
he looked for in the liaison between 
the Congress and the Executive was a 
‘*fair wind.’’ What he meant, of 
course, is that combination of forces 
in nature without which the ship of 
state has no bearing. On infrequent 
occasions I have experienced that in- 
vigorating, heady feeling that comes 
with fair wind. I’m not certain that I 
can summon quickly to mind the is- 
sues that refreshed the air, but I recall 
the exhilaration. 

Perhaps, it needn’t be said, Mr. 
Chairman: However, I am certain we 
both agree that our national interest 
would prosper if there were more 
clear weather to guide our relation- 
ship. I see that horizon clearing. 

The genius of the American politi- 
cal system grows out of the simplicity 
with which it is defined in our Con- 
stitution. The writers of this extraor- 
dinary document demonstrated un- 
common wisdom in determining that 
power should not be concentrated in 
any one of our three branches of gov- 
ernment. That was well and good. 
However, historical evolution has 
complicated this design by introduc- 
ing new responsibilities and com- 
plexities into the affairs of our respec- 
tive institutions, particularly into the 
creation and conduct of foreign pol- 
icy. As the United States became 
more involved in the world the 
simplicity which defined the roles of 
the Congress and the Executive 
opened the way not only to ambiguity 
and dispute but to an entire new world 
of scholarship. This is not a premise 
from which to argue for a more defini- 
tive organic law any more than it is a 
defense of the axiom that *‘the Presi- 
dent proposes, the Congress dis- 
poses.’’ More to the point, it is an 
acknowledgment of the judgment of 
scholars like Professor Edward S. 
Corwin who argue that the Constitu- 
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tion presents the two branches with 
‘*an invitation to struggle for the 
privilege of directing American 
foreign policy.’’ 

There may be other words to de- 
scribe the issue but this characteriza- 
tion draws it close enough in my view 
for this discussion. Even without the 
traumatizing American experience in 
Indochina, the dilemma which con- 
cerns us was earlier taking shape. 
What Vietnam did was to infect fever 
into the struggle and bring it to a con- 
frontation. And now, our present ef- 
forts are directed at moving us in the 
direction of greater reason. If we can 
agree that willingness to compromise 
must be at the heart of any successful 
policy, we will at least be looking in 
the same direction. As vital as com- 
promise is to the political process, so 
is it to the conduct of affairs by gov- 
ernments. All this is more reason, 
then, why we should work to effect it 
between branches of the same gov- 
ernment. 

Improper assumptions of power 
have now been acknowledged by the 
Executive as they related to foreign 
affairs and to domestic issues as well. 
I do not need to catalog the transgres- 
sions of various administrations. If all 
haven't been officially acknowl- 
edged, they are well known and will 
serve to remind that tampering with 
the truth runs the risk of nothing less 
than the life of an administration. 
Congress has demonstrated its outrage 
and vowed it will not tolerate abuses 
of a similar nature again. Mr. Chair- 
man, we, in the Executive Branch, 
understand that. We are acting 
scrupulously to eliminate the causes 
of mistrust. We dedicate ourselves to 
the elimination of any cause for mis- 
trust. And, I believe we’ve begun to 
make some repairs in our relationship. 

I take some encouragement that our 
two branches are working more 
cooperatively now across a range of 
issues: new policy initiatives for Af- 
rica; enhanced U.S. relationships in 
the Iberian Peninsula; submission of 
military base agreements for formal 
Congressional approval; participation 
by members and staff in important in- 
ternational conferences. 

Mr. Chairman, your letter of invita- 
tion addressed several questions 
which go to the heart of the relation- 


ship between our two branches in this 
period in our history. I would like to 
discuss each in turn as we see them 
from the Department of State. 


The role of Congress in 
foreign policy and 
how it may be insured 

If, as I believe, the attitude in the 
Executive toward Congress was one 
of neglect or worse, that is no longer 
the case. Indeed, I could prove it 
hasn’t been for some time. I am here 
to reaffirm the belief of the Depart- 
ment of State that the role of the Con- 
gress is quintessential to the formula- 
tion of foreign policy. Foreign policy 
must respond to the interests and re- 
ceive the support of a great majority 
of our people. In a representative de- 
mocracy, the Congress must be in- 
volved both in speaking for the people 
it represents and in helping to create 
within its constituencies the consen- 
sus necessary for the support of 
foreign policies once decided upon. 

In the ideal sense it should be pos- 
sible to construct what I tend to think 
of as an architectural partnership be- 
tween the Congress and the Execu- 
tive, one that is designed to stimulate 
the creation of foreign policy. This, it 
seems to me, would maximize the 
benefits to the country. The adminis- 
tration of these policies in turn would 
be conducted by the agencies of the 
Presidency with primary stewardship 
at the State Department. As its part of 
the coordinating process, Congress 
would from time to time call for a re- 
view of the policies it helped to create 
as a means of ensuring that they are 
consistent with the interests of the 
electorate. 

The fixed vehicles for ensuring the 
Congressional role already exist in the 
traditional committees—International 
Relations, Appropriations, Armed 
Services. Another important, less 
formal, institution would be a close 
cooperative relationship between 
Congressional leadership and the 
Presidency. Even though the textbook 
relationship is an adversary one, Con- 
gress should be able to rely on the 
word of the Executive which promises 
to insure a proper legislative involve- 
ment in the policy process. The Presi- 
dency will be more encouraged in this 
direction if it can assume that Con- 
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gressional leadership can speak with 
confidence on behalf of significant 
numbers of members. 


Strengths and weaknesses of 
Congress in foreign policy 

Thinking about commenting on this 
reminded me of the man who, after his 
conviction, was told by the king: ‘‘I 
intend to sentence you to death, but 
not for two years, and I will recon- 
sider if by then you have taught my 
horse to talk.’’ Later, to his puzzled 
friends, the man explained his ac- 
quiescence: ‘‘In these two years I may 
die a natural death. Or the king may 
die. Or the horse may talk.’’ 

‘“Weakness’’ is not the first word 
that comes to mind these days when I 
think about the Congress and foreign 
policy. | am well aware that the Con- 
gress imposed its considerable 
strength—a show of force—as a result 
of executive action with which it dis- 
agreed. The question is whether it is 
in the national interest to strike with 
the axe or seek remedy with the scal- 
pel. 
Profound questions arise when 
legislative actions last year like the 
anti-OPEC amendment which harmed 
our relations with Latin America but 
carried little or no real penalty for the 
countries which sponsored the oil 
boycott; or, the amendment to the 
Trade Bill which provoked Soviet re- 
jection of our trade agreement and re- 
jection of their World War II lend- 
lease debt, coupled with a decrease in 
the flow of emigres; or, the military 
assistance embargo against Turkey 
which did not stimulate diplomatic 
progress on Cyprus. 

The obvious strengths of the Con- 
gress reside in its unilateral power to 
legislate for or against policy. Ideally, 
its actions should reflect the majority 
will in the country. It is an important 
trust which the Congress enjoys. Its 
other strengths are less tangible and 
representative of the whole than of in- 
dividuals or subcommittee-size 
groups. This has to do with the level 
of knowledge among members and 
staff of particular foreign policy is- 
sues. My colleagues and I at the State 
Department have been used to dealing 
with individual members and staff of- 
ficers who are impressively well- 
informed and who possess highly 
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qualified opinions on given subjects. 
So, in its *‘strengths,’’ Congress is 
formidable. 

Having said this, we find it increas- 
ingly difficult to identify a foreign 
policy objective or position shared by 
large majorities in Congress. More 
often than not we find ourselves under 
roughly equivalent pressures on both 
sides of most issues. When this occurs 
we frequently encounter inactivity or 
paralysis, thus placing us in the unen- 
viable position of having to attempt to 
broker differences between members 
or committees. 

The multiple interests and respon- 
sibilities of most members have led to 
what may fairly be regarded as 
*‘weakness’” in Congress. Members 
keep tyrannical schedules and often- 
times are not available for that brief- 
ing or background talk which could 
throw an issue into perspective and 
permit a more considered vote when 
the buzzer sounds. Too often, I fear, 
votes on international questions are 
squandered because there wasn’t 
enough time to examine the problem. 


improvement of the 
consultative process and 
how procedures and 
mechanisms can be improved 


Ideally, I envisage a Joint Commit- 
tee of the Congress which assigns it- 
self responsibility for leading the 
Congress across the board in foreign 
policy. This joint group would repre- 
sent all those committees which now 
play a role in international affairs— 
Appropriations, Armed Services, 
Foreign Relations and the others who 
because of the increased complexity 
of our agenda have an acknowledged 
interest. It would enable the Con- 
gress, by pooling its resources, to 
create the capacity to treat foreign pol- 
icy in its entirety. I can see many ad- 
vantages growing out of such an ar- 
rangement, the most important of 
which could be a genuine partnership 
at senior levels between the Congress 
and the Executive. I know some 
members of both Houses who would 
support such an establishment. 

On our side, I can see being spared 
the often conflicting demands of the 
large number of committees and sub- 
committees before whom we are dri- 
ven to present repetitive testimony 


because lines of jurisdiction between 
and among the many committees are 
in some cases indistinguishable. One 
advantage to the Congress might be 
the time saved for members. Another 
could be the pooling of some of the 
superb staff officers who now work 
for individual members, or the many 
committees. Equally important, such 
a prestigious committee would greatly 
influence legislative initiatives that 
depart from the main lines of policy in 
which the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration would find adequate basis for 
agreement. 

In your letter you also ask how can 
Congressional input in crisis man- 
agement be insured. If the Executive 
were permitted to deal continually 
with such a Congressional mandated 
Joint Committee, I believe that inevit- 
ably the relationship would guarantee 
such an end. 

Having said that, I believe it un- 
realistic to expect any form of 
consultation—as we in the Executive 
Branch and you in the Congress see it 
from our differing perspectives—to 
ever satisfy everyone, especially in 
crisis situations. Nothing short of full 
Participation in the minufe-to-minute 
planning for the reacting to a fast- 
breaking situation would permit de- 
scription as consultation by some. 
Perhaps we should recognize at the 
very outset that any arrangement will 
be an imperfect one in need of con- 
tinuing improvement. But we should 
begin by agreeing on a mechanism. 

Despite what I regard as a quantum 
improvement recently in the general 
consultative process, it could be bet- 
ter. While it will require sustained 
performance on our part, at the same 
time we look for response from the 
Congress. I have to say that some- 
times it is not there. We would like 
the privilege of coming to the Hill 
with issues we’re interested in as 
much as to be summoned because of a 
special interest up here. 

I readily admit that too often Ad- 
ministrations have abused the word 
consultation when describing what in 
fact has been notification to Congress 
with regard to an action or a decision 
already taken. But like the mule that 
was slammed on the head—you have 
our attention. We can and will con- 
tinue to do better. What we ask for is 
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improved organization at your end. 
In the absence of the kind of joint 
committee to which I referred above, 
we will need at least a better match-up 
of our available resources. The Execu- 
tive conducts foreign policy through 
several agencies, with the State De- 
partment theoretically preeminent 
among them. Regardless of which 
agency motivates a proposal for Pres- 
idential decision, the policy must be 
implemented in terms of the area or 
country involved. With respect to 
Europe, as an example, the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs is the principal pro- 
tagonist at the Washington end. 
Likewise, in functional terms in the 
Department, the office of Assistant 
Secretary for Economic and Business 
Affairs is central to the development 
of international trade policy, U.S. 
economic policy in international in- 
stitutions, and other related policies. 
Until a few years ago, your commit- 
tee had a subcommittee system which 


paralleled our own divisions. The 
Subcommittee which you headed, Mr. 
Chairman, corresponded organiza- 
tionally with our Bureau of Near East 
and South Asian Affairs. Today, the 
subcommittee structure presents us 
with bureaucratic difficulty in match- 
ing up our resources. As a result it is 
more, not less, difficult to keep mem- 
bers and staff of the subcommittees 
tied to a close and continuing relation- 
ship with our bureaus and thereby in- 
sure maximum cooperation. As mat- 
ters now stand our people are repeat- 
ing testimony before different sub- 
committees with overlapping areas of 
jurisdiction. 


What is needed to develop the 
broadest possible consensus 
on foreign policy goals 

Many observers of the legislative/ 
executive relationship yearn for the 
kind of harmony that the participants 
should be singing from the same sheet 


of music, like a choir of angels. Such 
a scene is perhaps as unrealistic as it is 
unworldly. Shrewd and skeptical 
judges of human nature that they 
were, our forefathers allowed for con- 
stitutional disharmony and rivalry, 
which is to say they wittingly estab- 
lished an adversary relationship. This, 
we presume, was intended to promote 
liberty and good government, at the 
same time to prevent tyranny. While 
this is understandable, we must avoid 
provoking situations in which the 
branches become enemies and 
spokesmen publicly attack one 
another’s motivations. 

It deserves better than for one or the 
other party to cry, ‘‘Your end of the 
boat is sinking.’’ There is then the 
risk that the people will tend to be- 
lieve the charges and lead to a break- 
down of public faith in the system. 
Polls today are replete with evidence 
of the discouraging opinion the 
American public has of Gov- 
ernment—Congress as well as the 
Executive. 

We owe it to ourselves and to all 
Americans to construct—I hesitate to 
use the word—a consensus on foreign 
policy issues. This cannot be beyond 
our reach. I do not look for ‘*biparti- 
san foreign policy’’ as a euphemism 
for Congressional surrender of its role 
in the formulation of foreign policy. 
To the contrary, you were elected to 
represent the will of the people and to 
exercise your judgment on their be- 
half. When there is a conflict between 
the articulated view of the con- 
stituents, guidance of party leadership 
and your own best judgment, you face 
hard choices. I am encouraged at the 
choices you and most of your col- 
leagues frequently make. Seldom are 
these choices reached on a strictly par- 
tisan basis. Certainly the International 
Relations Committee does not line up 
on a party basis on votes of interest to 
us. 

But we are still a long way from the 
kind of consensus we became com- 
fortable with in the 1950’s and early 
1960’s. Detente, arms transfers, 
human rights, the Middle East, and 
the complex issues of trade, aid and 
commodities in our relationship with 
the less developed countries will con- 
tinue to generate major policy debates 


within and between the two branches. 
There is more that is worthy of us. 


As this debate continues, what we 
should hope is that it be conducted 
with an improved spirit of trust that 
both sides are participating with hon- 
esty and the best interests of the whole 
country at heart. 


TEHRAN—Ambasador Richard M. Helms, left, and Mrs. Helms, right, hosted a reception 
at the Embassy for Governor Cecil D. Andrus of Idaho, center, who led a trade mission to 
Iran in May, and Mrs. Andrus. The Iranians showed keen interest in the agricultural and 
other expertise of the Idaho delegation. Iran is now one of the top ten customers for U.S. 
agricultural exports and last year purchased more than $750 million in American farm 
goods. The American Embassy has sponsored state trade missions from Pennsylvania, 
lowa, Indiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Washington and Maryland, and a number of 
exhibitions on U.S.-made building, medical, office, educational, automotive and food 
processing equipment; energy systems, furniture, women’s clothing, and power tools. 
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Limited edition of 
Register due in fall 


A 1976 Biographic Register is ex- 
pected to be issued in September, but 
distribution of copies will be severely 
curtailed. 

Since entries contain personal in- 
formation, the Register will be desig- 
nated limited official use and copies 
will be restricted to American em- 
ployees who have a legitimate need to 
know or use the information. 

No Register was published in 1975. 
The Department decided to resume 
publication this year because the vol- 
ume is a ‘‘valuable management tool 
required by administrative and per- 
sonnel officers in the Department in 
making decisions on the assignment 
of employees.”’ 

Officials say that within the De- 
partment distribution will probably 
not exceed 150 copies, of which al- 
most half will be held within the 
Bureau of Personnel. A single copy 
will be distributed to each overseas 
post. 

There will be no distribution of the 
Register outside the Department 
except for a few copies to foreign af- 
fairs agencies whose personnel are in- 
cluded in the publication. 

Any unauthorized use or disclosure 
of information in the Register will be 
subject to criminal penalties imposed 
by Section (i) of the Privacy Act. 

In a related action, officials have 
decided to discontinue publication of 
the Foreign Service List. Although 
the List has also been a useful man- 
agement tool, the need to protect lives 
of Foreign Service personnel overseas 
was the overriding consideration in its 
elimination. 


Women’s directorate 
established in 1O 


The Department last month estab- 
lished a new Agency Directorate for 
International Women’s Affairs in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 

Shirley Hendsch, who has been ac- 
tive for many years in the field of in- 
ternational activities on behalf of 
women, has been designated the 
Agency Director. 

The new office will be responsible 
for following through on measures of 
an international nature that are of pri- 
mary concern to women and for the 
advancement of women, particularly 
in the areas of equality and women’s 
full integration in the total develop- 
ment effort. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


With great pride and gratitude, I extend warmest 
greetings as we commemorate America's 200th 


anniversary. 


As we mark the beginning of our Third Century, 
I commend the dedicated men and women of the 
Foreign Service and their families who coura- 
geously serve our country at home and abroad. 
I also pay high tribute to those brave men and 
women of our Foreign Service who have made the 


ultimate sacrifice in distant lands. 


All have 


Placed their mark on our history. 


Let us continue to carry on the traditions of 
our pioneer diplomats -- John Adams, Benjamin 


Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson. 


They helped 


forge our country's institutions and provided 
the political inspiration which has underwritten 
our position of international leadership today. 
Thomas Jefferson, a former Ambassador, our first 
Secretary of State, and our third President, 

set forth America's goals 200 years ago in the 


Declaration of Independence: 


"that all men are 


created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 


of happiness." 


For two hundred years we have strived to make 
our forefathers' dream a living reality. We 
can be proud of our accomplishments and our 
dedicated commitment to the principles of 
justice, freedom, and human dignity. 


Much remains to be done. 


In this increasingly 


interdependent world, let us renew our deter- 
mination to join with all nations to solve the 


challenges of the future. 


Let us advance the 


cause of human rights; let us seek an end to 


the root causes of conflict. 


Let us strive to 


build a world of enduring peace -- of freedom 


and justice everywhere. 


Jivtt 8 Fol, 


Retirement seminars attract more than 300 


The Department’s annual Retire- 
ment Planning Seminar, which ended 
June 16, drew an average of 330 em- 
ployees and their spouses to each of 
the weekly sessions. Last year’s 
seminar drew an average attendance 
of only 132. 

The 1976 retirement program was 
so popular that the East Auditorium, 
the original site for the seminar, was 
filled to capacity and scores stood in 
the back of the auditorium or in the 
aisles. Others were unable to get in. 
Because of the large attendance, the 
location was later moved to the West 
Auditorium. 


‘“*We received many favorable 
comments from employees,’’ said 
Samuel L. King, PER/ES/BA, who 
was in charge of the seminar. **“Those 
who attended said they got a lot out of 
it.” 


1976 Selection Boards 


The 1976 Foreign Service Selection 
Boards will convene on September | 
instead of August 1, as originally 
planned. 

The date was advanced to Sep- 
tember because hotel accommoda- 
tions in Washington were difficult to 
obtain during the Bicentennial. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Black succeeds Catto in Protocol 


President Ford on June 10 ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Ghana Shirley 
Temple Black as the new Chief of Pro- 
tocol for the White House and the 
State Department, and also nominated 
her for the rank of Ambassador 

The President on the same day 
nominated the present Chief of Pro- 
tocol, Henry E. Catto, Jr., as the new 
U.S. Representative to the European 
Office of the United Nations in 
Geneva, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador 

Both nominees were confirmed by 
the Senate on June 23 

Mr. Catto will succeed Francis E 
Dale, who will make a study of U.S 
participation in the United Nations 
Ambassador Dale has served in the 
Geneva post since February 1974 


AMBASSADOR BLACK—the first 
woman Chief of Protocol in U.S 
history—has served as U.S. envoy to 
Ghana since September 20, 1974. Be- 
fore her appointment to the African 
country she was Special Assistant to 
the Chairman of the Council on En 
vironmental Quality in the Executive 
Office of the President, 1972-74 
Mrs. Black served as a U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Twenty-Fourth Ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly, 1969; Deputy Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Preparatory 
Committee on the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment in Stockholm, 1970-72; and a 
delegate to the U.S.S.R.-U.S. Joint 
Commission, Moscow, Cooperative 
Treaty on the Environment, 1972-73 
In 1968 Mrs. Black was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination to the 
U.S. House of Representatives from 
the 11th District of California. She 
also has served as a member of the 
United States Citizens’ Space Task 
Force, Office of the Vice President. 
Active in civic, educational and 
humanitarian affairs, the Chief of Pro- 
tocol was a co-founder and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of Multiple 
Sclerosis Societies, and a member of 
the Board of Directors of Del Monte 
Corporation, Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, World Affairs Council of 
Northern California, United Nations 
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Mrs. Black Mr. Catto 


Association, and the National Wild- 
life Federation 

Ambassador Black also is a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the United States Commission for 
UNESCO, Sierra Club, Audubon So- 
ciety, Wilderness Society, Planning 
and Conservation League of Califor- 
nia, California Tomorrow, Inc., 
Commonwealth Club of California, 
and the League of Women Voters 

Born in Santa Monica, Calif., on 
April 23, 1928, Ambassador Black 
graduated from Westlake School in 
1945 and is a Fellow of the College of 
Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif. During 
her career as an actress she played 
leading roles in more than 40 motion 
pictures and 50 one-hour television 
shows 

She also served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Bay Area 
Educational Television Association in 
San Francisco 


AMBASSADOR CATTO has been Chief 
of Protocol for both the White House 
and the State Department since April 
3, 1974 

Before his selection as Chief of Pro- 
tocol, Ambassador Catto was the U.S. 
envoy to El Salvador from October 
1971 to September 1973 

He also held such assignments as 
Ambassador and Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Organization of 
American States from July 1969 to 
September 1971, member of the Per- 
manent Executive Committee of the 
Inter-American Council for Educa- 
tion, Science and Culture, September 
1969 to September 1971, and member 
of the Inter-American Committee on 
Education, September 1969 to Sep- 
tember 1970. 

Before entering Government serv- 


ice, Ambassador Catto was a partner 
in the insurance brokerage firm of 
Catto & Catto, 1952-69. He also was 
a Director of the Houston Post Com- 
pany, KPRC-TV and KPRC Radio 
from 1963 to 1969, and Director of 
the Galveston County Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1963-67. 

Ambassador Catto is a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations and 
of the Advisory Council of the Robert 
A. Taft Institute of Government. 
Among his civic activities was service 
as a Public Housing Commissioner of 
San Antonio and as a member of the 
Board of the Southwest Foundation 
for Research and Education. 

Born on December 6, 1930, in Dal- 
las, Ambassador Catto attended the 
Texas Military Institute and Williams 
College, Williamston, Mass., from 
which he graduated with a B.A. de- 
gree in American History and Lit- 
erature in 1952 


Marshall to serve 
as envoy to Seychelles 


President Ford on June 25 nomi- 
nated Ambassador to Kenya Anthony 
D. Marshall to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as 
the first U.S. Ambassador to the new 
Republic of Seychelles. 

The Republic of Seychelles became 
independent on June 29 

The Seychelles archipelago com- 
prises a group of 85 scattered islands 
in the western Indian Ocean. The 
largest of the islands is Mahe, which 
has an area of about 55 square miles 
and is approximately 17 miles long 
from north to south. 

Victoria, the capital of the former 
British Crown Colony of Seychelles, 
is on Mahe. The United States opened 
a Consulate in Victoria on April |. 

Ambassador Marshall served as 
U.S. envoy to the Malagasy Republic 
from 1969 to 1972. He was Ambas- 
sador to Trinidad and Tobago from 
1972 to 1974, when he was appointed 
Ambassador to Kenya. 

Britain's 162-year colonial rule of 
the Seychelles Islands ended when the 
Union Jack was hauled down and re- 
placed by the red, white and blue flag 
of the Seychelles Republic at the soc- 
cer stadium in Victoria on June 29. 
Prime Minister James Mancham, 36, 
is the first President. 
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President nominates Blake and Maguire 


President Ford on June 23 nomi- 
nated new Ambassadors to Iceland 
and the Cooperative Republic of 
Guyana. 

The nominations, which required 
Senate confirmation: 

—James J. Blake to Iceland. Mr. 
Blake, a career Foreign Service offi- 
cer, has served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs since 
March 1974. He will succeed Fred- 
erick Irving, who was recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. 

—William W. Maguire to Guyana. 
A retired trade union official, Mr. 
Maguire is a former Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association. He will succeed 
Max V. Krebs, who resigned effective 
upon a date to be determined. 


Mr. BLake was Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Tripoli from 1966 to 1969 and 
Country Director of North African Af- 
fairs from 1969 to 1974. From 1965 to 
1966 he was Director of the Office of 
North African Affairs. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1947, Mr. Blake has held such as- 
signments as Consular Officer and 
Commercial Officer in Brussels, In- 
ternational Economist in the Depart- 


Status of recent 
major appointments 


CHIEFS OF MISSION 

Cocomsia, Phillip V. Sanchez, 
confirmed 6/16 

GUYANA, William W. Maguire, 
nominated 6/23 

ICELAND, James J. Blake, con- 
firmed 6/30 

Mauritius, Robert V. Keeley, 
confirmed 6/16 

SEYCHELLES, Anthony D. Mar- 
shall, confirmed 6/30 

VENEZUELA, Viron P. Vaky, con- 
firmed 6/16 


DEPARTMENT 

UNDER SECRETARY for Political 
Affairs, Philip C. Habib, con- 
firmed 6/16 


JULY 1976 


Mr. Blake Mr. Maguire 


ment, and Economic Officer in Cal- 
cutta. 

From 1960 to 1961 he was on detail 
to the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. For the next two years he was 
on detail as a Foreign Affairs Officer 
with the Department of Defense. 

In 1963 Mr. Blake returned to the 
Department as Deputy Director of the 
Office of North African Affairs. He 
was designated head of that office in 
1965 and in 1969 he was presented the 
Superior Honor Award. 


Mr. MAGUIRE served as Representa- 
tive of the AFL-CIO under the State 
Department's Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram in 1964 and again in 1972. 

Mr. Maguire also has been as- 
sociated with educational programs 
for trade union leaders in various Af- 
rican countries. The programs were 


UNDER SECRETARY for Economic 
Affairs, William D. Rogers, 
confirmed 6/16 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY for Inter- 
American Affairs, Harry W. 
Shlaudeman, confirmed 6/16 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, Ar- 
thur W. Hummel, Jr., confirmed 
6/16 

CHIEF OF PROTOCOL, Shirley Tem- 
ple Black, confirmed 6/23 


SPECIAL MISSION 

U.S. MISSION to the European 
Communities, Geneva, Henry E. 
Catto, Jr., confirmed 6/23 


conducted by the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association. 

The Ambassador-designate served 
with the association for more than 32 
years. He was successively Associate 
Editor of the organization’s official 
journal, Director of Research and 
Education, and Executive Assistant to 
the International President of the or- 
ganization. From 1959 to 1974 Mr. 
Maguire was Internatinal Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Nancy Rawis goes to 
United Nations post 


President Ford on July 6 nominated 
Ambassador to Togo Nancy V. Rawls 
as the new Alternate U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations for Special 
Political Affairs, oa 
with the rank of 
Ambassador. 

Ambassador 
Rawls will suc- 
ceed Barbara M. 

White, who re- 
cently retired. 

A career 
Foreign Service 
officer, Ambas- 
sador Rawls has Miss Rawis 
served in Togo since March 1974. 
From 1971 to her appointment as 
envoy she was Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff in the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs. 

From 1970 to 1971 she attended the 
National War College, and from 1967 
to 1970 she was Economic Commer- 
cial Officer at Nairobi. 

Joining the Department in 1947, 
Miss Rawls has held such assignments 
as Clerk in the Department, Vienna 
and Frankfurt; Administrative Assist- 
ant and Consular Officer in Hamburg, 
Consular Assistant in Montreal, In- 
ternational Relations Officer in the 
Department, Economic Officer in 
Hamburg, and Supervisory Commer- 
cial Officer in Monrovia. 

From 1957 to 1958 she was detailed 
to the University of Wisconsin, where 
she studied economics. 


President Ford on June 2 accepted 
the resignations of Robert E. Fritts as 
Ambassador to Rwanda and Max V. 
Krebs as Ambassador to Guyana. The 
resignations will be effective upon a 
date to be determined. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Springsteen, Borg named to new jobs 


Secretary Kissinger on June 10 
named George S. Springsteen, Jr., as 
the new Director of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. 

Mr. Springsteen, who has served as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment since January 1974, succeeds 
Howard Sollenberger, who retired 
after 29 years of distinguished service 
with the Department. 

In a related action, Secretary Kis- 
singer designated C. Arthur Borg, a 
career Foreign Service officer, as his 
Special Assistant and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department, succeeding 
Mr. Springsteen. Mr. Borg has been 
serving as Deputy Executive Secre- 
tary since June 1975. 

The new appointments became ef- 
fective July 12. 


MR. SPRINGSTEEN was Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for European Affairs 
from 1966 to 1974. 

From February to November 1961 
he was Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, and 
from November 1961 until October 
1966 he was Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. Springsteen joined the Depart- 
ment in 1949 as an International 
Economist in the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs. In 1958 he joined the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, an independent 
Government corporation, as Senior 
Economist. He returned to the De- 
partment in 1961. 

Mr. Springsteen was a Graduate 
Assistant and Instructor at Tufts Col- 
lege before joining the Department. 

In 1970 he was presented a Presi- 
dential Management Improvement 
Certificate for his role in ‘‘ Diplomacy 
for the °70’s,”’ a program of manage- 


Mr. Springsteen 
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ment reform in the Department. Mr. 
Springsteen served as Chairman of 
Task Force XII, which was assigned 
the task of developing a management 
evaluation system for foreign affairs. 


Mr. BorG was Deputy Assistant 
Chief of the U.S. Mission in Berlin 
from 1971 to 1974. From 1974 to 
1975 he attended the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1955, Mr. Borg has held such assign- 
ments as Visa Officer in Hamburg, 
Foreign Affairs Officer in the De- 
partment, Political-Military Officer in 
Tokyo, and Political Counselor in 
Stockholm. 

He has also served as a faculty 
member of the Air Force Academy, 
on detail from 1963 to 1965, and as 
Special Assistant to Secretary Dean 
Rusk from 1965 to 1967. 


Sohm leaves for UN post 


Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
has announced the 
appointment of 
Earl D. Sohm, Di- 
rector of Man- 
agement Opera- 
tions, as amember 
of the United Na- 
tions Joint Inspec- 
tion Unit. Mr 
Sohm, who retired 
from the Foreign 
Service, replaces Mr. Sohm 
the late Albert F. Bender of the United 
States, one of the eight Inspectors in 
the Geneva-based unit. 

Mr. Sohm joined the Department in 
1946. Over the years he held such as- 
signments as Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration, Political Officer in Rome, 
Deputy Science Adviser in the De- 
partment, Chief of the Personnel Op- 
erations Division and Chief of the 
Career Management Assignment Di- 
vision in Personnel, and Deputy Chief 
of Mission and Counselor at The 
Hague. From 1971 to 1975 he was 
Deputy Chief of Mission at London, 
with the rank of Minister. He became 
Director of Management Operations, 
with the rank equivalent to an Assist- 
ant Secretary, in May 1975. 


McManaway to direct 
management operations 


The Department designated Clayton 
E. McManaway as the new Director 
of Management Operations effective 
June 28. 

Mr. McManaway served as Deputy 
Assistant Secre- 
tary for Analysis 
and Evaluation in 
the office of Dep- 
uty Under Secre- 
tary for Manage- 
ment Lawrence S. 

Eagleburger from 

October 1975 

until assuming his 

new post. He was 

detailed from that Mr. McManaway 
office to establish the Sinai Support 
Mission. 

From April 1975 until late October 
Mr. McManaway was Deputy to Am- 
bassador (Ret.) L. Dean Brown, then 
President Ford’s Special Representa- 
tive and Director of the Inter-Agency 
Task Force for the evacuation of 
Saigon and the resettlement of In- 
dochina refugees. Mr. McManaway 
recently received a Presidential Cita- 
tion for his work on the task force. 

From 1973 until April 1975 Mr. 
McManaway served as Director for 
Management, Planning, and Resource 
Review for the Intelligence Commu- 
nity Staff. 

From 1971 to 1973 he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Regional Programs, Systems 
Analysis, in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. For his work in 
DOD, then Secretary of Defense Mel- 
vin R. Laird awarded Mr. McMana- 
way the highest civilian award of that 
Department—the Distinguished Civil- 
ian Service Medal. 

Mr. McManaway joined AID in 
1961 and held such assignments with 
the agency as Program Officer in 
Phnom Penh and Special Assistant to 
the Director of the Office of Viet- 
Nam Affairs. He later served as Direc- 
tor of Plans, Policy, and Programs for 
the integrated civilian/military or- 
ganization known as CORDS within 
the Military Assistance Command in 
Viet-Nam. For his work there Mr. 
McManaway won the 1968 William 
A. Jump Award. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 
NOMINATIONS 


The following nominations were confirmed by the Senate on June 30. They included promotions for 86 Foreign 
Service officers, effective on July 1. The promotions resulted from the findings of the April session of the 
1975-76 State/USIA Junior Officer Selection Board. In addition, promotions of 52 Foreign Service Reserve and 
Foreign Service Reserve Unlimited officers have been approved, effective July 18. They are listed on page 69. 


GRIBBIN, Robert E. II! 
MYLES, Stanley T. 
APPOINTMENT AS FSO-5, 


CONSULAR 
AND SECRETARY 


BARKELL, William Howard 
BECKER, Frederick A. 
BOWEN, John W., IV 
BRATTAIN, Steven M. 
CASWELL, John Davis 
DeMARZO, Frederick Nicholas 
L. George 
DENNIS, Margaret deF. 
DLOUHY, David Bryan 
DRUCKER, Milton K. 
DUNN, Thomas G. 
FEENEY, John J. 
FIGUEROA, Angelo M. 
FISHER, Richard V. 
FOSTER, Timberlake 
FRANK, Ralph 
HART, Roger L. 
HENDRICKSON, E. Mason, Jr. 
HOLBROOK, Morton J., Ill 
HUDDLE, Franklin, Jr. 
HULL, Edmund James 
HYDE, Albert C. 


JONES, Margaret Carnwath 
KENNEDY, Mary Virginia 
KRAMER, Joseph C. 
KRAMER, Richard E. 
LANE, Helen Brady 
LAUDERDALE, Eli N., Jr. 
LEFGREN, John C. 
LEMMON, Michael Craig 
LINSKEY, Dennis M. 
McCALLIE, Marshall F. 
McNAULL, Michael E. 
McWILLIAMS, Edmund F.., Jr. 
METRINKO, Michael J. 
MORRIS, Charles H., Jr. 
MULLER, Stephen H. 
NAPPER, Larry C. 
NELSEN, Larry A. 
NELSON, Andrea J. 
NEMTH, Robert J. 
O'KEEFE, John M. 
OPPEE, Bernard F. 
PARKER, Donald Edward 
PARKER, Frank S. 
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PASCUA, Gerard R. 
PERINA, Rudolf Vilem 
POLIK, Lorraine Wendell 
PRICE, Gary V. 
PRINGLE, Robert W., Jr. 
RASE, Gien R. 
ROBINSON, Max Newton 
RUNCKEL, Christopher W. 
SCIACCHITANO, Andrew 
SHASHY, Anita M. 
SHELTON, John Michael 
STINGLIANI, Nicholas A. 
VAN VOORHEES, Robert Craig 
WEINTRAUB, Leon 
WILLIAMSON, James H. 
WOOD, Peter S. 
REAPPOINTEMNT AS FSO-6, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, 
AND SECRETARY 
JENNINGS, Hartford T. 
PROMOTION FROM FSO-8 
TO FSO-7 
BELLOWS, Michael Donald 
BEMIS, H. Jonathan 
BRENCICK, William J. 
CHUMLEY, Lana C. 
CUNNINGHAM, James B. 
DERRICK, James A. 
EASTHAM, Alan W., Jr. 
GORDON, James K. 
HEFFERN, Richard T. 
JACOBS, Susan S. 
KENNEDY, Laura-Elizabeth 
KORKY, Ann Kelly 
MENDYK, Sandra L. 
MORA, Alberto Jose 
MORAN, John L. 
MORRIS, John D. 
MOZUR, Michael C. 
NICHOLSON, Marc E. 
OVERLY, James E. 
PENDERGRASS, Dewey R. 
RASMUSSEN, Douglas K. 
SCHLAIKJER, Stephen A. 
SCOTT, K. Dunlop 
SKIPPER, Charles L., Ill 
SOWERS, Don Kenneth 
REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-7, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, 
AND SECRETARY 
HUGHES, Patricia Dawson 
APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, 
AND SECRETARUES 
ADAMS, Martin Philip 
ADAMS, Thomas Cule 
ATCHESON, Robert Gordon 
BANDLER, Donald Keith 
BAZALA, Syivia J. 
BLEYLE, David L. 
BLOHM, Robert J. 
BOHRER, Thomas H. 


BORDER, Philip A. 
BURAKOW, Nicholas 
CADY, Nancy H. 
CAMPBELL, Arnold Haskins 
CLEVERLEY, J. Michael 


FANTOZZI, Daniel Ted 
HALL, John Martin 
HALTER, Kari Steven 
HARNER, Stephen Michael 
HARNISH, Reno Leon, II! 
HILTS, Joseph A. 

HODAI, Kathleen V. 
HOGARD, Stephen B. 
HORN, Maryanne 
IMBRIE, William Ill 
JONES, Richard H. 
JONES, Theresa Paulette 
KURTZER, Daniel Charies 
LEKSON, John Michael 
MALINOWSKI, Michael E. 
MAYHEW, Jonathan C. 
McGAFFIGAN, Edward, Jr. 
McMAHAN, Robert T., Jr. 
MILLER, John Holmes 
MILLER, Richard T. 
MONKS, Robert A. 
MUSTAIN, Robert W., Jr. 
O'NEILL, Aloysius M., Il! 
PEARSON, W. Robert 


PORTER, Robert Chamberlain, Jr. 


RICHARDSON, Joseph P. 
SACKETT, Kenneth F. 
SCHROCK, Albert E. 
SMITH, Earl Garren 
SMITH, Katherine H. 
SPEH, Christopher T. 
STADER, Donaid E., Jr. 
SWENSON, Roger G. 
TURK, Lynn Joseph 
WOOD, Richard C. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, 
AND SECRETARIES 

ANDERSON, Phyjilis Sachiko 

BUTLER, Lawrence E. 

FERGIN, Gregory G. 

FILBY, Robert Wallace 

FORDYCE, Kimberlee Dawn 

FOULGER, Thomas Frank 

MAILLETT, Louise Elizabeth 

McLEESE, William Vincent 

MURRAY, Christopher William 

NOBLE, Stephen Vance 

NOLAN, Robert B. 

NOLAN, Stephen James 

OKADA, Thomas M. 

PATTERSON, Mildred Anne 

PERLOW, Howard T. 


PILLA, Steven 
POWELL, Keith, I! 
STRAUB, William David 
SWIGERT, James Webb 
WATT, Linda E. 
WOODY, Ronnie D. 
FSR’S TO BE CONSULAR 
OFFICERS 
FOLSOM, William B. 
SANNA, Mark A. 
SORENSEN, Paul D. 


FSR’S TO BE CONSULAR 
OFFICERS AND 
SECRETARIES 

ANGULO, Charies B. 

BARREYRO, Hector P. 

BOYLE, Walter F. 

CONRADIS, John C.F. 

CRUTCHFIELD, Sandra J. 

DISCIULLO, John 

DuMONT, Barbara G. 

FLAHERTY, James M. 

FRANKLIN, Shelia 

GERBER, Burton L. 

GRIERSON, John R. 

GROTH, Manfred 

JENNINGS, John A. 

JUDY, Chesiey H. 

KELLY, Edmund 

KILE, Robert L. 

KLEIN, Esther 

KOBLISKA, Jayne L. 

LANNON, George C. 

LEE, David Y.C. 

LEWIS, Dale Ann 

MacGAFFIN, N. John, Ill 

MANNOIA, Earl D. 

PARKILL, Stanley F. 

PAVITT, James L. 

RAMOS, Albert L. 

ROSEN, Line R. 

SAWYER, Inez L. 

SHERRY, John 

SZYMANSKI, Christopher J. 

TAKAHASHI, Lorraine 

THOMPSON, Joanne M. 

TRIPPETT, Frank L. 

WEAVER, Donn A. 

WILSON, Ernestine 

FSR’S TO BE SECRETARIES 

PETRONIS, Janet 

PETTIT, Thomas A. 

FSSO’S TO BE CONSULAR 
OFFICERS 

CORBIN, Richard L. 

DENLINGER, Theresa E. 

DUNCAN, Nancy 

FOSTER, Homer P. 

LARKIN, James L. 

PURINTON, John F. 

WORTH, David T. 

WYNN, Willard J. 





Congress appropriates $1.048 billion for State; 
asks for a plan to improve personnel system 


Congress has enacted a Fiscal 
1977. Department appropriation 
of $1,048,000,000, including 
$30,000,000 to initiate construction 
of a new U.S. Embassy complex in 
Moscow. 

Also adopted was the separate 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act 
of FY 77, containing comprehensive 


changes in the Foreign Service retire- 
ment system, and a number of other 
significant provisions. 

Both bills were sent to the President 
for signature. 

The total amount appropriated is 
$207,000,000 more than the FY °76 
funding, but $7,000,000 was cut from 
the budget request ($2,000,000 in the 


Comparison of 1977 estimates with 1976 appropriations 


(in thousands of dollars) 


appropriations 


increase or 


1976 1977 Decrease 


Administration of foreign affairs 


Salaries and expenses 
Representation allowances 
Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad 
Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad 
(special foreign currency program) 
Emergencies in the diplomatic 
and consular service 
Payment to Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund 


International organizations and 

conferences 

Contributions to international 
organizations 

Contributions for international 
peacekeeping activities 

Missicns to international 
organizations 

International conferences and 
contingencies 

International trade negotiations 


international commissions 

International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States 
and Mexico: 
Salaries and Expenses 
Construction 

American sections, international 
commissions 

International fisheries commissions 


Educational exchange 

Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange activities 

Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between East and West 


Total 


$432,400 
1,700 


$ 539,800 + 107,400 
2,000 + 300 


29,942 67,200 +. 37,258 


9,785 5,535 - 4,250 


2,100 2,100 — 


8,055 8,055 


217,853 59,692 


35,000 5,000 


9,139 211 


7,140 


2,856 644 


55,325 58,500 + 3,175 


9,000 10,000 + 1,000 


840,554 1,047,679' +207,125 


‘includes 2,553 positions and $69.9 million for the Foreign Affairs Adminis- 
trative Support System (FAAS) previously financed through reimbursements 


from other accounts. 
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salaries and expenses item, and 
$5,000,000 in the international 
peacekeeping figure). 

The appropriation bill included: 

—Approximately $70,000,000 and 
2,500 positions for the’ interagency 
transfer of the Foreign Affairs Admin- 
istrative Support System (FAAS). 

—A budget amendment of 
$5,500,000 covering $2,000,000 for a 
Travel Document and Issuance Sys- 
tem (TDIS) and a files miniaturization 
project for the Passport Office, and 
$3,500,000 for FY *75 UNESCO ar- 
rearages. 

—Language providing that the 
$2,000,000 reduction in the Salaries 
and Expenses item be accomplished 
by savings resulting from personnel 
reductions. 

—An item of $132,000 for a new 
pre-departure lodging allowance au- 
thorized by the 1976 Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act. This will en- 
able the Department to pay Foreign 
Service employees for lodging ex- 
pense in the United States between the 
time the employee’s effects are 
shipped and the time the employee 
departs. 

—An amendment to the bill in sup- 
port of Secretary Kissinger’s propos- 
als to the General Assembly of the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS) designed to restructure mem- 
bership qualifications, policy-making 
organs and financial assessments for 
members of the OAS. 

On the authorization side, the 1977 
bill totals $1,055,000,000. The pri- 
mary difference in the authorization 
and appropriation totals is due to the 
listing of different accounts. 

A number of amendments were 
added to the authorization bill. High- 
lights include: 

—A requirement that the Secretary 
submit to Congress within 180 days a 
comprehensive plan for improving 
and simplifying the State/USIA per- 
sonnel systems. 

—A provision protecting State 
medical personnel against personal 
malpractice suits that may arise in 
connection with their official duties. 

—Annuity increases for alien 
employees—authority to the Secretary 
to use appropriated funds to compen- 
sate alien annuitants for losses result- 
ing from changes in exchange rates. 

—An amendment precluding the 
Department’s employees from dis- 
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seminating information or participat- 
ing in the negotiation of any foreign 
contract if any discrimination against 
the United States is involved. 

—An amendment providing that 
any new Panama Canal treaty or 
agreement negotiated with appro- 
priated funds must protect the vital 
interests of the United States in the 
Canal Zone and in the operation, 
maintenance, property and defense of 
the Panama Canal. 

—An authorization of $12,000,000 
for financial assistance for the eighth 
Pan American games to be held in 
Puerto Rico in 1979. 

—A ‘‘sense of the Congress’’ res- 
olution that a greater number of am- 
bassadorial positions should be oc- 
cupied by career Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. 

—An authorization of $20,000,000 
to assist refugees from the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries 
in Eastern Europe to settle in Israel. 

—Authorization of a payment of 
$10,000 to Lady Catherine Helen 
Shaw, wife of the former Australian 
Ambassador to the United States, as 
an expression of concern of the U.S. 
for injuries she sustained as a result of 
an attack on her in Washington. 

—The GAO may audit expenditures 
for gifts to foreigners. 

—With the permission of the Secre- 
tary, State employees may accept 
foreign government grants to partici- 
pate in programs abroad that corre- 
spond to those permitted under the 
Fulbright-Hays program. 


Posts urged to 
improve EEO efforts 


The Department has underscored its 
policy on equal employment oppor- 
tunity and has called for renewed ef- 
forts to insure its compliance at over- 
seas posts. 

An airgram to all posts on May 28 
pointed out that employees returning 
from overseas duty frequently men- 
tion that the field is ‘‘not sufficiently 
informed on equal employment oppor- 
tunity commitments and obliga- 
tions.’ The airgram also noted that 
formal EEO complaints have quad- 
rupled in the past year. 

To improve education about equal 
employment opportunity, the posts 
were asked to duplicate and distribute 
to all U.S. employees thé EEO regula- 
tions that were attached to the air- 
gram. 

Although the regulations apply to 
all U.S. citizen employees and applic- 
ants, the Department's policy also ex- 
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Grievance board sets internal rules 


Regulations for the new Foreign 
Service Grievance Board went into ef- 
fect on June 23. 

Signed by Board Chairman Alex- 
ander B. Porter, the detailed regula- 
tions establish the internal organiza- 
tion of the Grievance Board and pre- 
scribe procedures governing the con- 
duct of its proceedings. 

A new grievance system for 
Foreign Service employees in State, 
AID and USIA went into effect on 
March 26 when Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger approved an agreement 
on the grievance regulations. Repre- 
sentatives of the three foreign affairs 
agencies and the American Foreign 
Service Association reached agree- 
ment after more than 10 weeks of sus- 
tained negotiations. 

The Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1976 provided the basic 
structure for the new grievance proce- 
dures. In signing that act last 
November, President Ford set in mo- 
tion for the first time a legislated 
grievance system for Foreign Service 
employees. 

The new grievance system estab- 
lished by the new law provides for 
consideration of grievances by agency 
officials as the first step. 

If the grievance is not resolved to 
the employee’s satisfaction, he or she 
can take it on to an impartial Griev- 
ance Board. 


tends equal treatment to local employ- 
ees. 

Chiefs of mission and principal 
officers were urged to discuss EEO at 
staff meetings and special briefings 
and to report to the Department’s 
Equal Employment Opportunity Of- 
fice (M/EEO) and the NEWSLETTER 
on any special efforts (e.g., briefings) 
at posts so that affirmative action can 
be reported to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


August-September Newsletter 


A combined August-September 
NEWSLETTER will be mailed to the 
field and distributed in the Depart- 
ment beginning September 13. 

Copy deadline for regular fea- 
tures for the combined issue will be 
August 16. Contributors are asked 
to be prompt in meeting the dead- 
line. 


The Board has 15 members, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Kissinger from a 
list of distinguished individuals, in- 
cluding professional arbitrators and 
retired Foreign Service personnel, 
jointly approved by State, USIA and 
AID and the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association. 

The Board is equipped with broad 
Statutory powers to remedy unre- 
solved grievances received from the 
Foreign Service employees of the De- 
partment, USIA and AID. The Board, 
for example, can order such relief as 
the retention of employees scheduled 
for separation, or their reinstatement 
with back pay if already off the rolls; 
the correction of any official person- 
nel record; and the payment of with- 
held allowances. 

The Board also has authority to 
make recommendations to the heads 
of the agencies on promotion, as- 
signments, and disciplinary actions. 
The rights of the grievants and the 
procedures that the new Board must 
follow are spelled out in the law. 

The Board also was empowered to 
issue its own regulations governing its 
internal organization and procedures. 


The working draft of the regula- 
tions formed the first item on the 
agenda of the Board’s first meeting on 
April 4. The proposed regulations 
were published in the Federal Regis- 
ter on June 7. 


Interested persons were invited to 
submit written comments, sugges- 
tions, or objections regarding the 
Board’s proposed regulations by June 
22. After it considered ‘‘all relevant 
matters presented,’’ the Board 
adopted the regulations the following 
day. 

The regulations cover such topics 
as the Board’s purpose and scope, its 
internal organization, filing and with- 
drawal of grievances, jurisdiction, 
hearings, procedures when hearing is 
not held, decision making, and mis- 
cellaneous matters. 


The Board’s regulations define a 
grievant as ‘‘any Foreign Service of- 
ficer or employee of the Department 
of State, U.S. Information Agency, or 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, who is a citizen of the United 
States, or for the purposes of 901.15 
(b) and (c), a former officer or em- 
ployee of the Service, or in the case of 
death of the officer or employee, a 
surviving spouse or dependent family 
member of the officer or employee.” 
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Eagleburger sets goals for Senior re 


Senior training and its vital rela- 
tionship to career development and 
assignments were emphasized by 
Deputy Under Secretary Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger when he addressed the 
26 graduates of the 18th Senior Semi- 
nar in Foreign Policy on June 24. 

Mr. Eagleburger was introduced 
by Ambassador Christopher Van Hol- 
len, the newly designated Coordinator 
of the Senior Seminar. Class Presi- 
dent Charles R. Tanguy responded for 
the graduates. 

Mr. Eagleburger’s remarks follow: 


History, I think, will show that 
Henry Kissinger has led our foreign 
policy with great success through a 
period of the most fundamental transi- 
tion since 1945. He has also tried to 
leave us with a Department of State 
and a Foreign Service which is better 
attuned—psychologically and institu- 
tionally—to the period of transition 
still before us. 

He initiated this process almost a 
year ago in another kind of com- 
mencement address in this room, 
when he spoke at the swearing-in 
ceremony for the 119th Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer Class. The Secretary took 
that occasion to lay out some of his 
ideas on how this Department and the 
Foreign Service could achieve a 
standard of excellence that would 
make them the natural center of this 
country’s foreign policy process. 

He pointed out that the test of any 
profession or institution lay in its abil- 
ity to overcome the tendency to fight 
new problems with outmoded con- 
cepts and an obsolete structure. He 
stressed the importance, at a time of 


massive change, for the Department 
to reexamine its institutional assump- 
tions and mode of operations. The 
Secretary then outlined a broad man- 
agement strategy that he hoped would 
make the Department more responsive 
to both the needs of its members and 
the demands of an increasingly in- 
terdependent world. 

He proposed four major initiatives. 
The first was a mechanism—the 
Priorities Policy Group. Its objective 
is to assure that resource allocation re- 
sponds to the changing priorities of 
our foreign policy. 

The second proposal was for an im- 
proved manpower planning system 
which would define our personnel re- 
quirements more clearly, refine our 
recruitment standards and practices, 
and improve our evaluation techniques 
so that we are better able to identify 
and reward those who perform with 
excellence. 

Third, he announced the establish- 
ment of a centralized, open assign- 
ments policy to ensure greater equity 
for the individual, and better person- 
nel management for the Foreign Serv- 
ice as a whole. 

Finally, he directed the creation of 
a Board of Professional Development 
to formulate and carry out a com- 
prehensive training program. 

Those of us who have been charged 
with implementing the Secretary’s ini- 
tiatives know that recruitment, as- 
signment, assessment, and training 
are not isolated functions. They are all 
essential links in a chain of interre- 
lated personnel actions that shape not 
only individual careers but ultimately 
the institution itself. Over the past 


Members of the 18th Senior Seminar 


Ambassador Christopher Van Hol- 
len has been serving as the Coor- 
dinator of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy since April 26. He 
succeeded Ambassador John F. Root. 
George M. Bennsky is the Deputy 
Coordinator. 

Members of the 18th Senior Semi- 
nar, who graduated on June 24, were: 

Peter Askin, AID; Patricia M. 
Byrne, State; John R. Burke, State; 
Carl E. Davis, USIA; Albert A. Fran- 
cis, State; Arthur B. Fulton, FBI; Jay 
W. Gildner, USIA; Robert T. 
Hennemeyer, State; Thomas J. 
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Hirschfeld, ACDA; John E. Karkas- 
hian, State; Milton Kovner, State; 
Willis I. Lewis, Jr. (Captain), U.S. 
Navy; Gifford D. Malone, State; Leon 
G. Mears, Agriculture; Harvey G. 
Miller, CIA; Richard G. Moore 
(Colonel), U.S. Marine Corps; 
Donald M. O’Shei (Colonel), U.S. 
Army; Christopher Russell, AID; 
McKinney H.Russell, USIA; John D. 
Scanlan, State; Albert L. Seligmann, 
State; Carl R. Smith (Colonel), U.S. 
Air Force; Charles R. Tanguy, State; 
Jean R. Tarter; Albert W. Whiting, 
State; Jerome S. Williams, CIA. 


twelve months we have made consid- 
erable progress in some of these areas, 
but there is still much to be done. 

I would like to speak for a few mo- 
ments today, for obvious reasons, 
about training and professional de- 
velopment. In particular, I want to 
discuss senior training or, more 
exactly, education for senior respon- 
sibilities. 

If the objectives of diplomacy have 
not materially changed over the cen- 
turies, its scope most certainly has— 
and with it the demands and respon- 
sibilities of those who practice the 
profession. One striking feature of to- 
day’s diplomacy is the diversity of ac- 
tivities it encompasses, and the diver- 
sity of skills and knowledge it re- 
quires for effective implementation. 
Exceedingly complex issues of trade 
and investment, food and population, 
energy, the oceans, the environment, 
and arms control, to mention only a 
few, all rank high on the nation’s 
foreign policy agenda. Equally impor- 
tant, they all vitally affect the daily 
lives of every American. 

As the Secretary told those young 
people entering the Foreign Service a 
year ago, the crucial test of the De- 
partment’s relevance will lie ‘‘in our 
ability to integrate and to synthesize 
the national interests of the United 
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States, the global concerns that affect 
it, the tactical issues of the moment, 
and the isolated events of the day, into 
a conceptual whole which gives mean- 
ing to events and purpose to our deci- 
sions.’’ The Secretary again stressed 
the need to conceptualize our foreign 
policy objectives and priorities when 
he spoke to the Seminar last week. To 
strive for such relevance and compe- 
tence must be the principal objective 
of the Department’s professional de- 
velopment program. 

If we are to overcome the tendency 
of all professions and institutions to 
face new problems with outmoded 
concepts, then training must help us to 
challenge old assumptions, attitudes, 
and practices and must provide an op- 
portunity to break loose from conven- 
tional thinking. 

Training should also help us expand 
our horizons in dealing with prob- 
lems, and should offer a frame of ref- 
erence which recognizes the complex- 
ity of the issues before us, while pro- 
viding the ability to work through 
them to find solutions. 

For these reasons, all training— 
most particularly, senior training— 
should be unorthodox, imaginative, 
and experimental. 


I REGRET to say that in my view the 
Foreign Service has failed, over the 
years, to develop a comprehensive 
professional development program—a 
program which would link personne! 
intake, training, and assignments in a 
systematic way to the needs of our 
diplomacy. Too often a career runs its 
course, undirected and unplanned. 
There is a great deal of training for 
some officers, but little or none for 
most. Training for the staff corps is 
lamentably inadequate. 


SPEAKER—Secretary Kissinger addresses the participants in the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy during a recent session in the Department. 


Part of the problem grows out of 
our own attitude. Training has often 
been regarded as an expendable lux- 
ury, to be fitted into a career if time 
can be stolen between ‘‘normal”’ as- 
signments. And, of course, training 
has never been the road to promotion. 
It has sometimes not been the road to a 
good assignment. But most of all, our 
training programs have suffered from 
our own indecision over what, when 
and how much training there should 
be, and for whom. 

The Senior Seminar must be seen 
against this background. It is the most 
advanced training offered by the De- 
partment of State or, indeed, by the 
foreign affairs community. It provides 
an opportunity for a few carefully 
selected Foreign Service officers and 
persons from other agencies, who are 
already well on their way to senior po- 
sitions, to take a step back from day- 
to-day affairs and look at their own 


society, the society which they repre- 
sent overseas. ’ 

Its primary purpose is not to teach 
these officers specific skills, but to 
broaden their knowledge of domestic 
and international problems, and of the 
ways in which they interact. It pro- 
vides a unique Opportunity to gain ac- 
quaintance with persons, groups, and 
ideas which are often distant from us. 
The theory behind the approach is 
that, through this sort of intellectual 
challenge and exchange, the officer 
emerges from the Seminar with a 
broader intellectual grasp and an en- 
hanced ability to deal with the greater 
leadership responsibilities he assumes 
during the balance of his career. 

On the whole, the theory has been 
borne out in practice. Testimony to its 
success are the more than 400 
graduates of previous Seminars who 
have, or who are currently, serving in 

—continued 


SENIOR SEMINAR GRADUATES—Members of the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy pose for a class photo with Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management Lawrence S. Eagleburger, front row, seventh from left, and Director General Carol C. Laise, front row, sixth from left. 
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senior level positions in Washington 
and in posts abroad. 

This is what the Seminar has 
achieved. But as I said a moment ago, 
training must be linked more directly 
than before to the totality of a career. 
Chris Van Hollen recognizes this fact 
and in the short time since becoming 
coordinator has already developed a 
number of ideas for substantially im- 
proving future seminars and for fitting 
this training into subsequent assign- 
ments. 

The Senior Seminar of the future 


will place greater emphasis on how 
foreign policy is formulated, on how 
foreign affairs resources are managed 
and on how managerial and executive 
abilities necessary to senior officials 
in the foreign policy field can be 
strengthened. More weight will be 
given to the broad domestic 
framework of political decision-mak- 
ing and, in this connection, greater at- 
tention will necessarily have to be 
paid to Congressional-Executive rela- 
tions. 

But the leadership of the Senior 


A FOREIGN SERVICE FIRST—Stephen J. Nolan, left, and Robert B. Nolan, sons of the 
late FSO Bernard Nolan, are the first brothers to enter the Service in the same class. 


Two brothers start careers as FSO’s 


The 125th Foreign Service Officer 
Class, which was sworn in on June 7, 
boasts a “‘first’-—two brothers who 
are starting their careers as Foreign 
Service officers with the Department. 

They are Robert B. Nolan, 24, and 
Stephen J. Nolan, 23, sons of the late 
FSO Bernard Nolan, who served as 
General Services Officer at the U.S. 
Embassy. in San’a, Yemen Arab Re- 
public. Mr. Nolan died in San’a on 
October 25, 1973. 

Mr. Nolan joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff Corps in February 1966. 
Prior to his assignment in San’a he 
had served in Kampala, Nairobi, 
Freetown and Nicosia. Mr. Nolan 
transferred to the Foreign Service Of- 
ficer Corps in April 1973. 
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Mrs. Nolan, who had accompanied 
her husband to his overseas post, wit- 
nessed the swearing-in ceremony of 
their sons. 

Robert and Stephen were born in 
Pennsylvania and received Bachelor 
of Science degrees from Villanova 
University, where they majored in ac- 
counting, economics, statistics and 
business administration. 

Both lived with their parents in 
San’a. Robert served as a Summer 
Intern with the U.S. Embassy there 
and Stephen worked one summer with 
AID. 

The brothers, who have been as- 
signed to the Administrative cone, are 
looking forward to their careers in the 
Service. 


Seminar cannot do the job alone. The 
support of every senior official in the 
Department will be essential if the 
Seminar is to become the institution 
we want it to be. 

In the time remaining to me as 
Deputy Under Secretary, for example, 
the Director General and I intend to 
strengthen the standing of the Senior 
Seminar as a recognized center of pro- 
fessional excellence to which the very 
best officers will be attracted as a re- 
sult of what it can offer. To do this we 
plan to strengthen both our selection 
and assignment procedures. We have 
already established a selection com- 
mittee to identify candidates for 
senior training on a rank-order basis, 
and to ensure that the officers selected 
are, in fact, assigned to the seminar. 
We intend to look most unkindly on 
appeals from any quarter that an as- 
signment to the Senior Seminar be 
broken. 

But above all the Director General 
and I intend to make a systematic ef- 
fort to provide each Seminar graduate 
with a position commensurate with his 
professional background, leadership 
potential, and training. We would like 
to decide subsequent assignments, 
when we can, even before the Seminar 
begins, so that the Senior Seminar ex- 
perience is a part of a professional 
package. This will be difficult in prac- 
tice, but it will be our goal. 

As a result of these steps—taken 
jointly by the Seminar and 
management—I believe assignments 
to the Senior Seminar will be regarded 
by officers and supervisors alike as 
fully as important to an officer's 
career—and the Department's ability 
to carry out its role—as an assignment 
to a responsible position in a geog- 
raphic or functional bureau or to a 
post abroad. 

Let me conclude by saying a word 
to those of you who represent other 
Departments. First, we are grateful to 
you for the new perspectives, the var- 
ied experiences, and the different 
points of view you have brought with 
you. Equally, we are grateful to your 
parent agencies—for they have sent us 
their best. I hope that you will take 
away from your time with us as much 
as we have learned from you. 

To all of you, from all agencies, 
who have today completed the 18th 
session of the Senior Seminar, I ex- 
tend my congratulations. I know I 
speak for the Secretary, the Director 
General, and all of your colleagues in 
the Departments and Agencies in 
which you serve, in wishing you the 
very best. 
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NEW CLASS—Members of the 125th Class of the Foreign Service pose for a group photo with Ambassador at Large Ellsworth Bunker, 
seated center, following the swearing-in ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin Room June 7. Ambassador Bunker was the speaker. 


Bunker welcomes 125th Foreign Service class 


Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker welcomed 47 members of the 
125th Class of the Foreign Service at a 
swearing-in ceremony in the Benja- 
min Franklin Room on June 7. 

Fifteen other members, who are as- 
signed as Foreign Service Information 
officers with the U.S. Information 
Agency, were sworn in previously. 
Another member is assigned to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The 47 State members include 11 
women officers, an Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity (minority) officer, 
and a Mustang officer. 

The junior officers represent 22 
states and the District of Columbia— 
and 51 colleges and universities in the 
United States and abroad. They hold 
many advanced degrees, including 17 
Master of Arts or equivalents and 3 
Juris Doctor degrees. 

Six in the State Department group 
have served in the military and two 
are former Peace Corps Volunteers. 

The average age of the class is 27. 

The members attended the Basic 
Officers Course at the Foreign Service 
Institute until July 9. Most of the new 
officers will also receive language 
training. 

Many will be assigned to overseas 
posts. Some, however, will be as- 
signed to the Department in 
Washington as staff aides, intelli- 
gence and research analysts, 
economists or administrative officers. 

Ambassador Bunker was intro- 
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duced to the new class by his wife, Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service 
Carol C. Laise, who also extended 
greetings to the new officers. 

Ambassador Laise congratulated 
the officers for choosing the Foreign 
Service—‘‘a rewarding, challenging 
and enjoyable career, one of the great 
careers of our country.”’ 

In his remarks, Ambassador Bunker 
hailed the Foreign Service as ‘‘one of 
the most able and devoted group of 
professionals in the United States, or 
perhaps in the world.”’ 

The veteran diplomat pointed out 
that the Service means ‘‘hard work, 
long hours, hazardous living condi- 
tions, and often routine drudgery, but 
in the final analysis few careers offer 
greater rewards and opportunities.”’ 

Ambassador Bunker urged the class 
to keep up with the changing demands 
of the Foreign Service, to carry out 
the Nation’s goals, and not to make 
the same mistakes “‘too often.’’ 

State members of the 125th Class: 

Martin P. Adams, Gwendolyn 
Alexis, Robert G. Atcheson, Donald 
K. Bandler, Sylvia J. Bazala, David 
L. Bleyle, Robert J. Blohm, Philip A. 
Border, Martin G. Brennan, Janet G. 
Buechel, Nicholas Burakow, Law- 
rence E. Butler, Nancy H. Cady, Ar- 
nold H. Campbell, Margaret M. 
Dean, Daniel T. Fantozzi. 

Gregory G. Fergin, Robert W. 
Filby, Kimberlee D. Fordyce, John 
M. Hall, Karl S. Halter, Joseph A. 
Hilts, Maryanne Horn, Hartford T. 


Jennings, Richard H. Jones, Theresa 
P. Jones, Daniel C. Kurtzer, Louise 
E. Maillett, Margaret Ann Mason, 
Edward McGaffigan, Jr.; Robert T. 
McMahan, Richard T. Miller. 

Robert A. Monks, Christopher W. 
Murray, Robert W. Mustain, Stephen 
V. Noble, Robert B. Nolan, Stephen 
J. Nolan, Aloysius M. O'Neill, 
Mildred A. Patterson, Steven Pilla, 
Kenneth F. Sackett, Earl G. Smith, 
Christopher T. Speh, William D. 
Straub, Roger G. Swenson, Lynn J. 
Turk and Linda E. Watt. 
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MOSCOW—Embassy 

victorious in the second annual paddle 
tennis tournament with Embassy Warsaw, 
held here recently. Shown during the 
two-day event are, from left, Ambassador 
to Poland Richard Davies; John Davis, 
DCM, Warsaw; Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. Walter Stoessel and Lance Put- 
ney of Embassy Moscow. 
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Guide to 
Personnel 
Counseling 


The table at right lists the current career 
counselors for all personnel. 


Employees are encouraged to 
communicate with the appropriate 
counseling officer for advice and 
assistance in matters relating to career 
development, training , assignments and 
personnel actions. We suggest that you 
detach the table and save it for 
reference. Updated information will be 
published regularly in the 
NEWSLETTER. 


Civil Service and other personnel who 
are not subject to worldwide assignment 
are served by the Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and 
Assignments (PER/CCA), room 
2423, ext. 20485. The table shows 
your individual counselor. 


Foreign Service personnel who are 
subject to worldwide assignment are 
served by the Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and 
Assignments (PER/FCA), room 2328, 
ext. 28312. The table shows your 
individual counselor. 


For worldwide personnel! .. . 


in classes. . . With function 


FSO/R/RU FSS or assignment 
in... 


1&2 NEA/S/D/E/H/Dip- 
lomats-in-Resi- 
dence/M (less 
PER and FSI), 
Senior Training, 
Details/EB 


EA/EUR/INR/Labor, 


Commerce/PM/ 
ACDA/CU/FSI 


SCA (and senior 
consular assign- 
ments), ARA/AF/ 
PER/A/OES/PA/IO 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 

Political (inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 

Political (inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Consular 

Econ/Com 

Political (inc. Labor) 


Chief, Jun. Off. 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 

Political (inc. Labor) 


Secretaries 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 


C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 


Your counselor 
i de 


Robert Houghton 


Nancy Ostrander 


Joseph Yodzis 
Merle Arp 
John Boyle 
Charlies Grover 


Joseph Yodzis (A-M) 
D. Papendick (N-Z) 
Diane Dillard 

John Boyle 


David Edminster 


Dennis Papendick 
Diane Dillard 
Anthony Wallace 
Amold Isaacs 


Beauveau Nalle 2425 
Daniel Thal 2425 
Daniel Welter 2425 
Anthony Wallace 

Thomas Macklin 2425 


Margaret Cooney 2336 
Margaret McArdie 2336 
Katherine M. White 2336 
Joseph Paciorka 26A11 


Gordon Holt 26A11 28137 
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Neil Boyer elected to chair Open Forum 


Neil A. Boyer, the Special Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Office of 
Policy and Plans in the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, has 
been elected the new Chairman of the 
Secretary's Open Forum. 

William C. Veale, currently serv- 
ing on the Soviet Desk of the Bureau 
of European Affairs, was chosen as 
Vice Chairman for 1976-77 in the 
Forum’s spring elections. 

Both new officers will serve for a 
year beginning in late July. 

The Chairmanship of the Open 
Forum is a full-time job, which is lo- 
cated for administrative purposes 
within the Policy Planning Staff, 
where the Chairman can be reached in 
Room 7419 or at 632-8790. The Vice 
Chairman serves on a volunteer basis 
as his regular job permits. 

In discussing his plans for the 
Forum’s coming year, Mr. Boyer said 
that he hoped the Open Forum would 
be used increasingly as a means of en- 
suring full consideration of policy al- 
ternatives on important issues. 

“*If reasonable options are being 
eliminated or watered-down at inter- 
mediate levels before the issues reach 
the ultimate decision-makers, then the 
Open Forum stands ready to assist in 
getting those options to the correct 
people before the issues are settled,’’ 
he said. ‘This applies to issues aris- 
ing both in Washington and at posts 
abroad.”’ 

Mr. Boyer also said he would wel- 
come suggestions for speakers at the 
Open Forum’s weekly meetings, as 
well as ideas for discussion groups, 
task forces, or speech projects. 

‘*T want the Open Forum to serve as 
both an educational device on impor- 
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tant current issues and as a means to 
advance policy concerns,’” he noted. 

Mr. Boyer added that he would 
encourage broad participation in the 
Forum’s activities at all levels. 

A graduate of Moravian College 
and the New York University School 
of Law, Mr. Boyer was a member of 
the Steering Group of the Open Forum 
this year. He was a Peace Corps 
teacher and lawyer in Ethiopia in the 
mid-sixties, and subsequently was Di- 
rector of the Volunteers to America, a 
program frequently known as the re- 
verse Peace Corps, which brought 
young foreigners to teach and do so- 
cial work in the United States. In CU, 
Mr. Boyer has been the coordinator of 
the annual country planning and 
evaluation process for educational and 
cultural programs worldwide. 

Mr. Veale holds degrees from 
Georgetown University. He joined the 
Foreign Service in 1971, after service 
as an Army Officer from 1964-69. He 
has been assigned as a Political Offi- 
cer with the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, with the Delegation 
to the Mutual and Balanced Force Re- 
duction talks in Vienna, and as Dep- 
uty Principal Officer in Strasbourg, 
before coming to EUR/SOV. 


Branch office opened in Geneva 


Embassy Bern opened a Consular 
Branch Office in Geneva on May 20. 

Attending the ceremonies were 
Ambassador to Switzerland Nathaniel 
Davis, at right in the photo, and FSO 
Gary Basek, who heads the three- 
employee staff in the new office. 

Located in the same building as the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations in 
Geneva, the office will provide consu- 
lar services to the large American 
community in the area. 

It will also provide the following 
services for the Cantons of Geneve 
and Vaud: citizenship and passports, 
protection, welfare, whereabouts, no- 
tarials, death and estate functions, and 
the issuance of diplomatic and official 
non-immigrant visas. 
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Other non-immigrant visas and all 
immigrant visas for the Cantons of 
Geneve and Vaud, as well as all ad- 
ministrative matters, will continue to 
be handled by Embassy Bern. 


Nominations sought for 
public service awards 


The Department is seeking nomina- 
tions for the annual National Civil 
Service League Career Service 
Awards. Deadline for nominations is 
July 30. 

The League will present awards to 
ten Federal employees for distin- 
guished public service. Department 
and agency heads may nominate one 
candidate in each of the two award 
categories—Special Achivement and 
Career Service. 

To be eligible for the Special 
Achievement award, the nominee 
must have made some ‘‘special 
achievement or produced work bear- 
ing his or her personal mark—work 
which has brought credit to the agency 
and to the public service.”’ 

The nominee must also have a rec- 
ord of ‘‘exceptional efficiency, sus- 
tained superior performance, and ac- 
complishment.’’ 

To be eligible for the Career Serv- 
ice Award, the nominee must have 
served at least ten years in the Federal 
Government. The nominee must also 
have a record of “‘integrity and devo- 
tion to the principles of public serv- 
ice’’ and have demonstrated **excep- 
tional efficiency, sustained perform- 
ance, and accomplishment.”’ 


Information on the awards and the 
required nomination forms may be ob- 
tained from Samuel L. King, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Department Awards 
Committee, PER/MGT/EX, Room 
231, SA-6, (9) 235-9581. 

The completed forms should be 
submitted to Director General Carol 
C. Laise. 


Department winners of Career Serv- 
ice Awards include David D. 
Newsom, who received the 1971 
award; Martin J. Hillenbrand, who 
won in 1972; Ambassador Laise, who 
won in 1973, and Alfred L. Atherton, 
Jr., who was presented the award last 
year. 


Exhibit at Cape Canaveral 


Visitors to Florida this summer can 
add one of the nation’s major Bicen- 
tennial events to their itinerary and get 
a glimpse of the role science and 
technology are playing in improving 
the quality of life in America. 

‘*Third Century America,’’ the 
only Federal government-sponsored 
exposition scheduled for the Bicen- 
tennial Year is taking place at Cape 
Canaveral though Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 6. 
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Homes of the Department of State 
and its predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 


By Lee H. Burke, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
based on a manuscript by RICHARD S. PATTERSON, retired. 


This is the tenth of a series of arti- 
cles on the buildings occupied by the 
Department of State and its predeces- 
sors from the time of the American 
Revolution to the present. The NeEws- 
LETTER is printing the series as a con- 
tribution to our Nation's bicentennial. 


New State Building 


April 1947 to present 


Following World War II the De- 
partment of State experienced signifi- 
cant growth both in functions and in 
personnel. Before the war there were 
less than 1,000 employees. After the 
war the number increased to over 
7,000." 

This rapid growth created serious 
pressures for more space. Offices of 
the Department were scattered in sev- 
eral buildings around Washington. At 
one point in the mid-1940’s parts of 
the Department were in 47 buildings. 

Early in 1946 President Truman 
proposed a plan te consolidate the en- 
tire Department of State into one 
building.” At first about 60 percent of 
the Department was to move into the 
New War Building at Twenty-first 
Street and Virginia Avenue Northwest 
and other buildings in its neighbor- 
hood. Eventually, the entire Depart- 
ment would be housed in the New War 
Department building when proposed 
plans for the enlargement of the build- 
ing were put into effect.* 

Known as the “‘New War Build- 
ing,’’ the new home of the Depart- 
ment of State had been designed just 
prior to World War Il as the first unit 
of a structure intended to house all the 
Washington offices of the War De- 
partment. Although the Secretary of 
War never had his office there, por- 
tions of the War Department occupied 
the building immediately after it was 
constructed in 1941 until they gradu- 
ally vacated it in 1947 to move into 


' Report on the Organization of the De 
partment of State, submitted by O.L. Nelson 
to Assistant Secretary for Administration, 
Donald Russell (Washington, July 22, 
1946) pp. 7. 11 

* Department of State Bulletin, November 


30, 1947, pp 
* Thid 
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New State Building in a photograph taken in 1947. 


the **Pentagon’’ building, which was 
erected in 1941-1943, became the 
central location of the War Depart- 
ment, and subsequently housed the 
Department of Defense. 

The New War Building was erected 
under provisions of an act of Congress 
approved June 25, 1938, which made 
available $3,000,000 for **the acquis- 
ition of land as a site for buildings for 
the War Department, and for the con- 
struction of the first building unit, 

.. within a total limit of cost of 
$10,815,000.’"* Subsequent acts pro- 
vided additional funds.° 

The site at the southwest corner of 
Twenty-first Street and Virginia Av- 
enue was acquired, and in 1939 ar- 
chitects Gilbert S. Underwood and 
William Dewey Foster prepared plans 
for the proposed structure. The con- 
tract for general construction was 
awarded to the firm of John McShain, 


* $2 Stat. 1152 
* 53 Stat. 673, May 6, 1939, $5,000,000; 
54 Stat. 127, April 18, 1940, $2,000,000 


Inc., of Philadelphia, in February 
1940, and construction commenced 
immediately following the demolition 
of the nine-story Boulevard Apart- 
ments located on the site. The build- 
ing was completed about June 30, 
1941.° 

The building is a plain, sand- 
colored, modern structure consisting 
of seven stories and a basement and 
containing 274,000 square feet of us- 
able space. Inscribed in modest capi- 
tals on the front, to the right of the 
main entrance, is the designation 
‘*‘Department of State’’ and the ad- 
dress **320 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W.”” 

Just inside the Twenty-first Street 
lobby is a 12- by 50-foot mural enti- 
tled, *‘Defense of America’s Free- 


* Report of the Secretary of War to the 
President, 1939, (Washington, 1939), pp. 
32-33; Ibid., 1941, p. 11; The New York 
Times, February 10, March 21, December 
10, 1940, April 10, May 30, 1941; Congres- 
sional Directory, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., 
January 1943 (Washington, 1942), p. 330. 
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doms.”’ It was painted in 1941 by 
Kindred McLeary to depict what the 
United States stood for in a period of 
crisis when the free world was 
threatened by totalitarianism.’ The 
mural was covered by draperies and 
by a large, full-color reproduction of 
the seal of the Department of State, on 
August 13, 1954. The Department de- 
cided that the mural, which includes a 
war scene, was not appropriate for a 
building occupied by a Department 
responsible for conducting the foreign 
relations of the United States.* It was 
uncovered in early 1976. 

The first unit of the Department of 
State moved into the New War 
Building—renamed ‘‘New State 
Building’’—on January 22, 1947, the 
day after General George C. Marshall 
entered upon his duties as Secretary of 
State. During the following three 
months the War Department gradually 
vacated the building, and, as neces- 
sary alterations were completed, addi- 


? The New York Times, February 24, April 
10, 1941. 

* Letter from Thruston B. Morton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional Rela- 
tions, to Senator Carl Hayden, April 7, 
1955 (111/3-2155). 
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tional units of the Department of State 
were moved in. The moving operation 
continued from January until the early 
part of August.® 

While Secretary Marshall was in 
Moscow, on April 19, 1947, his of- 
fices and those of his principal assist- 
ants were moved from the Old State 
Building to the New State Building. 
In the new building the Secretary’s of- 
fice was a large two-story room, with 
private elevator, on the fifth floor 
overlooking the main entrance on 
Twenty-first Street. 


® Department of State Bulletin, November 
30, 1947, pp. 1036-1037. 


Extended, remodeled 
New State Building 


By the mid-1950’s there were a lit- 
tle over 7,000 employees in the De- 
partment of State, including the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
These employees were housed in 29 
buildings around Washington.’ 

The plan to house the entire De- 


' Department of State press release No. 
484, September 13, 1956. 


partment of State in one building was 
advanced by an act approved August 
4, 1955, in which Congress appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for the expenses 
of ‘‘planning the extension and re- 
modeling, under the supervision of 
the General Services Administration, 
of the State Department Building.’’? 
The project called for considerable 
remodeling and for an extension 
which would add approximately 
1,040,000 square feet of usable space 
to the 274,000 square feet in the exist- 
ing building. 

On January 10, 1956, the General 
Services Administration awarded con- 
tracts to draw plans for the proposed 
building to the architectural firms of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Inc., of Chicago, and Harley, El- 
lington & Day, Inc., of Detroit. The 
Washington firm of A.R. Clas was the 
local liaison. Contractor for the con- 
struction was John McShain, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. 

The project was inaugurated on 
September 13, 1956, in a brief cere- 
mony at Temporary H Building, lo- 
cated at Twenty-third and C Streets. 
Certain officers of the Department of 


? 69 Stat. 463. 





State and the General Services Ad- 
ministration participated in the cere- 
mony, including Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Loy W. Henderson, who, 
after making a brief statement,* 
applied a wrecking bar to bring down 
the building sign. This marked the be- 
ginning of what would eventually be 
the dismantling of Temporary H and 
the other two World War II temporary 
buildings on Twenty-third Street in 
order to clear the site for the new 
foundations. 

On January 5, 1957, President 
Eisenhower joined with Secretary of 
State Dulles in laying the cornerstone. 
The President used the same trowel 
that was used by George Washington 
to lay the cornerstone of the U.S. 
Capitol on September 18, 1793. A 
sealed metal box containing a selec- 
tion of historic documents was depos- 
ited in the cornerstone. * 

Under the supervision of the Public 


Buildings Service of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the addition was 
completed in 1961 at a cost of 
$52,720,000.° Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter presided over the 


dedication ceremonies on January 5, 
1961.° 


The extension is approximately 
four times as large as the initial sec- 
tion.’ The extended building covers 
an area of four square blocks bounded 
by Virginia Avenue, C Street, 


* For the text of the statement, see Depart- 
ment of State press release No. 484, Sep- 
tember 13, 1956. 

* See Department of State press release No. 
635, December 28, 1956, and the program en- 
titled *‘Cornerstone Laying of Department of 
State Building by the President of the United 
States,’’ Washington, D.C., January 5, 1957. 

5 The original estimate for the addition was 
$57,400,000. For the appropriations in addi- 
tion to the initial $1,000,000 referred to 
above, see 70 Stat. 172 ($800,000), 70 Stat. 
689 ($44,920,000), 71 Stat. 55 ($2,500,000), 
73 Stat. 444 ($3,000,000), and 74 Stat. 555 
($500,090). 

* For the text of the statement, see Depart- 
ment of State press release No. 3, January 4, 
1961. 

7 Much of the information describing the 
new extension was taken from The Depart- 


ment of State Building, Department of State 
publication 7400, September 1962. 
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Twenty-first Street, and Twenty-third 
Street in northwest Washington. 
There are seven floors of office space 
plus an eighth floor for special pur- 
poses and mechanical equipment. 


Materials used in the building came 
from various locations in the United 
States. The facade is limestone from 
Bedford, Ind. Granite, used around 
the entrances and at the lower levels, 
was quarried in Cold Spring, Minn. 
Vestibule walls at the north and south 
entrances are veined ebony granite 
from St. Cloud, Minn. Flagstones at 
the north, south, and west entrances 
and in the north and south courts are 
also granite—gray and black from 
Minnesota, and pink from Texas. One 
of the few imports came from Italy. It 
is the glass mosaic tile, known as 
Byzantine, which forms the ceilings 
of the entrance canopies. 


The main approach to the building 
is north from Constitution Avenue 
along Twenty-second Street to the 
primary entrance on C Street. This 
diplomatic entrance (or south lobby), 
three stories high and 75 x 175 feet, is 
the main entrance for visiting dig- 
nitaries. The front and rear walls are 
of glass in aluminum frames, while 
the end walls are of Tennessee marble 
known as St. Genevieve breche rose. 
Thirty-foot-high marble and granite 
columns support the luminous plastic 
grid ceiling. Radiant heat is furnished 
from pipes embedded in concrete under 
the terrazzo floor. The flags of the na- 
tions with which the United States 
maintains diplomatic relations form a 
colorful display along the north wall of 
the lobby. At each end of the lobby is a 
memorial plaque honoring Americans 
who lost their lives under heroic or 
tragic circumstances in the foreign 
service. Elevators at either end provide 
access to the offices of the Secretary, 
the Deputy Secretary, and the Under 
Secretaries on the seventh floor, and to 
the diplomatic functions area on the 
eighth floor. The Protocol Office is 
conveniently located to the east of the 
lobby. 


Space allocation in the new build- 
ing is based on a ‘‘vertical’’ plan as 
opposed to the old ‘‘horizontal’’ plan. 


That is, organizational units are lo- 
cated in a pyramid style on two or 
more floors, rather than being spread 
out over great distances on one floor. 
If the horizontal plan were followed, a 
section of a large bureau might be lo- 
cated as far as two blocks away from 
its central office. With the vertical 
plan, personnel are near elevators and 
stairways that enable them to reach 
their central office quickly. 


The Secretary and his immediate 
staff are located on the seventh floor, 
on the south side of the building, over- 
looking the Lincoln Memorial and the 
Potomac River. Visitors must pass 
through one of two outer reception 
rooms to an inner lobby where the 
Secretary's receptionist is seated. Her 
desk faces a wide corridor flanked by 
diplomatic waiting rooms. The cor- 
ridor leads to a gallery, on the walls of 
which are hung the portraits of all 
former Secretaries of State. The gal- 
lery permits the Secretary, the Deputy 
Secretary, and the Under Secretaries 
to reach each other’s offices without 
being visible to visitors in the waiting 
rooms. 


Nearly all Assistant Secretaries and 
those of equivalent rank, together 
with their immediate staffs, have ap- 
propriate space on the sixth floor. The 
pyramid broadens toward the base on 
the lower floors where public, interna- 
tional, and administrative services 
and functions are generally located. 


Special features and facilities in the 
new building include an international 
conference area consisting of a large 
conference room fully equipped for 
simultaneous interpretation, smaller 
conference rooms, offices for dele- 
gates, and a delegates’ lounge adjoin- 
ing the International Conference 
Room. Near the Conference Room is 
an auditorium capable of seating 800 
people, with its entrance on Twenty- 
third Street. President Kennedy used 
this auditorium for press conferences. 
The Department’s library is located in 
the south and central part of the build- 
ing, on the third floor. The book area 
comprises four stack levels served by 
an elevator and book lift. 

An area is provided on the eighth 
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floor for official functions such as dip- 
lomatic dinners and receptions, where 
the Secretary of State and other rank- 
ing officers of the Government may 
fulfill their responsibilities for official 
entertainment. The three principal 
diplomatic reception rooms are the 
John Quincy Adams drawing room, 
the Thomas Jefferson reception room, 
and the Benjamin Franklin state di- 
ning room. These rooms are largely 
furnished by a growing collection of 
antiques and art treasures provided by 
the American people on loan or as 
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gifts. There is also a series of ongoing 
architectural improvements of the 
rooms to make them more in keeping 
with the period furnishings.* 

A pneumatic tube system transmits 
mail and documents within the build- 
ing, and modern communications 
equipment provides rapid contact with 
posts abroad. There are also electric 
data-processing systems and up-to- 


5 For a description, with illustrations, of 
the Diplomatic Reception Rooms, see 
Guidebook to Diplomatic Reception Rooms, 
Department of State, July 1975. 


The Thomas Jefferson Reception Room 
as seen through a Palladian arch. 


date facilities for storage of records 
and other information. 

On the first floor, between the north 
and south courts, is an exhibition hall. 
Presently it contains a Bicentennial 
display entitled ‘*200 years of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations—1776—1976.”’ 
Other exhibits generally in this same 
hall include a model of the building, 
an electronic map showing the loca- 
tion of the U.S. Foreign Service posts 
in the countries of the world, a display 
on **The Secretaries of State and His- 
toric Achievements of American Dip- 
lomacy”’ (with replicas of particularly 
significant international treaties), and 
the Great Seal of the United States and 
its press (which is in the custody of 
the Department of State and is still in 
use). 

Even with the completion of the ex- 
tension in 1961, the building has not 
been large enough to house all of the 
Department of State.’ It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for the Department to 
continue to occupy annex buildings.'° 


* Also housed in the building besides the 
Department of State are two agencies—the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, and 
the Agency for International Development. 
The directors of both agencies report directly 
to the Secretary of State. 

‘© Upon completion of the extension in 
1961, the Department required five annexes: 
SA-—! at 401 23rd St., N.W.; SA-2 at 515 
22nd St., N.W.; SA-3 at Arlington Towers, 
Rosslyn, Va.; SA—4 at 1221 Taylor St., 
N.W.; and, for a brief time, SA—5 at 1620 M 
St., N.W. (Department of State Telephone 
Directory, June 1961) 

By 1976 the Department, including AID 
and ACDA, occupied some fourteen annex 
buildings: SA-2 at 515 22nd St., N.W.; SA-3 
(FSI) at 1400 Key Blvd., Rosslyn, Va.; SA-4 
at 8400 Terminal Road, Newington, Va.; 
SA-5 at 1901 Pa. Ave., N.W.; SA-6 at 1700 
North Lynn St., Rosslyn, Va.; SA—10 at 1717 
H St., N.W.; SA-I1 at 1401 Wilson Blvd., 
Rosslyn, Va.; SA-12 (Universal Bldg.) at 
1975 Florida Ave., N.W.; SA-—13 at 880 
South Pickett St., Alexandria, Va.; SA-14 at 
1735 North Lynn St., Rosslyn, Va.; SA-15 at 
1800 North Kent St., Rosslyn, Va.; SA—16 at 
1621 North Kent St., Rosslyn, Va; SA-17 at 
1425 K St., N.W.; and SA-18 at 1601 Kent 
St., Rosslyn, Va. (Department of State Tele- 
phone Directory, Winter 1976.) Throughout 
this period the Department of State also ad- 
ministered the President’s Guest House at 1651 


Pa. Ave., N.W. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 


A revised functional statement for the 
Bureau of Personnel (M/DG), formerly the Of- 
fice of Personnel (DG/PER), has been issued. 
The Bureau was established on November 23, 
1975; details of the reorganization appeared in 
the December 1975 issue of the NEWSLETTER, 
page 24. (TL:ORG-76) 

A functional statement for the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs (EB) is revised 
and amended to include recent organizational 
changes in the June 1976 issue of the NEws- 
LETTER. (TL: ORG-77) 

Functional statements have been updated and 
issued for the following: the Secretary; the 
Deputy Secretary; the Ambassadors at Large; 
the Foreign Service Grievance Board; the 
Executive Secretary and Special Assistant to 
the Secretary; the Office of Press Relations; the 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs; the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs; the 
Under Secretary for Security Assistance; the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management; the 
Counselor; and the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs. (TL:0RG-78) 


Personnel 


The Peace Corps, ACDA, HEW, and IRS 
have been added to the list of those Federal 
agencies that participate by formal agreement 
in the Medical and Health Program of the De- 
partment of State. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:PER-425) 

Effective November 17, 1975, Nicosia, 
Cyprus, was designated eligible for R&R travel 
to Rome, Italy. Effective January 12, 1976, 
Naha, Okinawa, Japan, was designated eligible 
for R&R travel to Hong Kong. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:PER-426) 

The Retirement Division, Bureau of Person- 
nel, will complete the signed SF-56, Agency 
Certification of Insurance Status, upon receipt 
of a TMFIVE message on employees who elect 
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Putting it all together 

In these photos, taken by PA’s Jan 
Herman, workmen assemble a bronze 
statue of Don Bernardo de Galvez 
near the State Department (between 
Virginia Avenue and D Street). The 


statue, one of Spain’s bicentennial 
gifts to the American people, was ded- 


Eo 


to convert from the Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance coverage to an individual pol- 
icy. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:PER-427) 


Financial management 


A checklist of current Department (blue) 
pages for Volume 4, Financial Management, 
through TL:FIN-1005, dated January 29, 
1974, has been issued. (TL: FIN—1006) 
Communications and records 

Guidance has been provided on the handling 
of supoenas and other forms of legal process 
being served on the Department or employees 
of the Department for official acts or because 
of official responsibility. (FAMC-—715) 


General services 


Maximum per diem rates for official travel 
have been changed for various locations in 
American Samoa, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. The 
rates, as established by the Department of De- 
fense, were effective on or before April 15, 
1976. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS-222) 

A checklist of current pages for Volune 6, 
General Services, through TL:GS—221, dated 
April 30, 1976, has been issued. (TL:GS—223) 

A checklist of current Department (blue) 
pages for Volume 6, General Services, through 
TL:GS-1075, dated March 9, 1976, has been 
issued. (TL:GS—1076) 

A checklist of current pages for Volume 6, 
General Services Handbook, through 
TL:GS:H-80, dated May 5, 1976, has been is- 
sued. (TL:GS:H-81) 
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icated by King Juan Carlos on June 3. 

Galvez, Spanish colonial Governor 
of the Province of Louisiana, led a 
successful campaign in 1779-81 that 
pinned down the British in the south, 
thus protecting the flank of the Conti- 
nental Army from attack. He is im- 
mortalized by the Texas seaport that 
bears his name—Galveston. 


Young diplomats celebrate 


More than 500 young diplomats and 
their guests celebrated the Bicenten- 
nial of American independence at an 
All-American buffet, dance and even- 
ing reception in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on July 4. 

The gala was sponsored by the 
Junior Foreign Service Officers Club 
and the International Junior Diplo- 
mats of Washington, an organization 
of young officers from the foreign 
embassies. Deputy Secretary Charles 
W. Robinson was guest of honor. 

Highlights included the Bicenten- 
nial fireworks display from the 
Washington Monument, which guests 
viewed from the South Balcony of the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms; danc- 
ing to the music of ‘‘Mickey and the 
Eccentrics,’’ and a buffet of foods 
from every section of the Nation, with 
many dishes and beverages contri- 
buted by individuals and corporations. 

Many of the guests wore national 
dress. 

Jane E. Becker, of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
served as overall coordinator of the 
Independence Day Reception. 

Assisting with arrangements were 
Joseph N. McBride (President of 
JFSOC), Harlow Carpenter, Ralph 
Buck, Larry Grossman, William 
Deardorff, Margaret Eubank, Terri 
Flynn, Louise Hillson, Jim Kushner, 
Michael Saks, Paul Saxton and Donna 
Weinraub. 
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Bicentennial 
Despatch 


JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


JULY 1776 


**. , .these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connexion between 
them and the state of Great-Britain, is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved. . . .”’ 

With these words Thomas Jefferson and his col- 
leagues have justified independence in a Declara- 
tion. But the war is going badly and to many, it 
seems that this noble creation called the United 
States of America may be stillborn or at best die in 
infancy. 

A British invasion of New York City that may 
once and for all settle the issue of American inde- 
pendence is imminent. By mid-July, more than 300 
warships and troop transports of the Howe brothers’ 
armada lie anchored off Staten Island and the land- 
scape is dotted with tents. With the fleet comes a 
fresh, well-equipped army of 32,000 redcoats and 
Hessian mercenaries, the largest military force ever 
assembled on the North American continent. 

General Washington is ill-prepared to protect 
New York. His forces have dwindled to about 
19,000 men fit for duty. Some of them have al- 
ready deserted or drifted home, tired of war or 
bored by inactivity. The rest are plagued with a 
variety of diseases aggravated by the stifling heat 
and swarms of summer mosquitoes. The rebels 
have little artillery, no cavalry, and no naval sup- 
port. 

On the northern front, the American army that 
invaded Canada last fall has retired to Ticonderoga 
in a shattered condition. Jefferson, writing to a col- 
league on July 24, expresses the general gloom. 
‘The ill successes in Canada had depressed the 
minds of many; when we shall hear the last of them 
I know not.”’ 

Arriving in Paris on July 7, Silas Deane, dis- 
guised as a rich Bermuda merchant, has his work 
cut out for him. He is dazzled by what he sees. Paris 
is surely the most glittering city in the world with its 
splendid avenues, palaces, gardens, and bewilder- 
ing flurry of activity. Fourteen years earlier a visitor 
from Venice had remarked, *‘What an assemblage 
of people of every description. ... A majestic 
river, numerous and convenient bridges, vast 


quays, crowds of carriages, an endless throng of 
people.”’ 

Deane, the unsophisticated Connecticut Yan- 
kee, must orient himself to this and the trappings 
of King Louis’ Court. He plunges in with gusto, 
arising each day at 5 and putting in long hours. His 
instructions from the Congress include obtaining 
an audience with the French foreign minister. On 
July 17 he meets Vergennes and finds to his delight 
that the minister’s chief secretary speaks English. 
In a two-hour interview Vergennes tactfully ex- 
plains that the French do not openly encourage the 
shipment of war supplies but would not obstruct 
such shipment. Vergennes tell Deane that he 
would have a free hand in carrying on any kind of 
trade in the kingdom as the Court had decided that 
French ports should be open equally to the British 
and the Americans. Unaware that he already repre- 
sents a sovereign nation, Deane broaches another, 
more sensitive subject—independence for the 13 
Colonies. Would France recognize the Colonies 
and then enter into a trading alliance with them? 
Vergennes evades the question. 

Upon leaving, Deane is advised to avoid Eng- 
lishmen as the British ambassador is keeping care- 
ful watch and his spies are about. The American has 
already vowed to speak only French in the presence 
of English-speaking people, which leads one 
Frenchman to quip, ‘He must be the most silent 
man in France, for I defy him to say six consecu- 
tive words in French.”’ 

Shortly after his interview, Deane discovers that 
he is being followed. He changes his name and his 
hotel but overlooks Edward Bancroft, the charming 
and learned gentleman recommended to him by Dr. 
Franklin. A Massachusetts-born scientist and wri- 
ter, Bancroft is a paid British spy and, ironically, is 
suspected only by Arthur Lee. 

As the month draws to a close, Deane writes to 
Beaumarchais: ‘Two things, you will agree with 
me, are as essential as even the procuring of the 
cannon, arms, etc. First, that they are good, and 
that they be embarked without being stopped and 
detained. The fate of my country depends, on a 
great measure, on the arrival of these 
supplies. . . .” 

The Americans are receiving more and more 
French arms and materiel. The French remain 
wary, however. They are not willing to openly 
commit themselves to what seems to be a losing 
cause. Indeed the United States of America has a 
long way to go to prove that its experiment with 
independence has any chance of success. 


This account is based on the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 
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Celebrating the Centennial around the world 


By Homer L. CALKIN 


At sunrise on Tuesday, July 4, 
1876, a 100-gun salute ushered in the 
Centennial of American Independence 
at the Consulate General in Shanghai. 
Before the day was over, the Fourth 
would be celebrated in various ways 
in many American legations and con- 
sulates around the world. 

John C. Myers, the American Con- 
sul General in Shanghai, was chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
ments that planned the day’s fes- 
tivities which lasted from early morn- 
ing until late in the evening. Between 
eight and ten in the morning 
visitors—Americans, foreigners and 
Chinese—thronged the vicinity of the 
Consulate General. Myers welcomed 
the Taotai, the Governor of Shanghai, 
and other Chinese officials who came 
to offer their congratulations to him 
and the United States. Seemingly en- 
joying the wine and cigars he offered 
them, the guests “‘somewhat pro- 
longed’’ their visit. 

About two hundred Americans who 
resided in Shanghai boarded the 
steamer, the Fire Queen, for an all- 
day excursion down the Yangtze 
River. The band played ‘‘Hail Col- 
umbia’’ as the vessel steamed away 
amid cheers from the crowd and the 
firing of crackers and bombs. The 
committee, determined to make the 
trip enjoyable, had provided a supply 
of champagne and ‘‘other good 
things.’’ Needless to say, “‘utmost hi- 
larity’’ prevailed where the bar had 
been improvised, at which ‘‘the cus- 
tomers freely helped themselves with- 
out fear of check or chit.”’ 

At noon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read and Myers deliv- 
ered the oration of the day. He noted 
that: 

**The event we celebrate or observe 
today, the hundredth anniversary of 
American Independence, is certainly 
of such importance as to entitle it to 
commemoration even here in China; 
and to all Americans, wherever they 
may be, the day we celebrate is in- 
tensely suggestive to us as offering to 
our contemplation the birth, the 


growth, and the prosperity of a gov- 


The author is Chief of the Special 
Studies Branch, Historical Studies 
Division, of the Historical Office, 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 
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ernment founded upon Republican 
ideas.”’ 

The noon meal, which was served 
on the cargo deck at three long rows of 
tables, was sumptuous indeed. The 
soup was julienne, followed by pate 
de fois gras, chicken and ham pie, 
veal pie, capon, roast beef, corned 
beef, tongue, saddle of mutton, truf- 
fled turkey, truffled ham, salads, and 
cheese. Desserts included stewed 
prunes, blanc-mange, fruits, ice 
cream and biscuits. 

After a reasonable time for the 
‘‘discussion of good things,’’ 
everyone adjourned to the ship’s sa- 
loon for a programme of toasts, such 
as “‘The Day We Celebrate,’’ *‘The 
President,’ and ‘‘The Emperor of 
China.’’ A Shanghai newspaper re- 
ported that the ‘“‘toasts were simply 
proposed, and not drank in the ordi- 
nary manner. Whether the absence of 
wine & c., was an oversight, was not 
explained; but it can scarcely be the 
custom of our American cousins to 
take their toasts dry, and abjure 
sack.”” 

The feature of the day at Tientsin 
was the 8:00 p.m. dinner given by 
Consul Eli T. Sheppard to the consu- 
lar corps and American citizens. The 
walk leading from the front gate to the 
verandah was lighted by rows of red, 
white and blue lanterns. Thirteen lan- 
terns were artistically arranged and 
suspended from the flagstaff. Over the 
door to the dining room there was a 
star made of swords, the hilts of 
which were bound together so that 
they formed a solid ring of burnished 
steel from which the blades projected. 
The American and Chinese flags were 
above this star on either side of the 
door. Engravings of Washington, 
Grant and Lincoln, the Great Seal, a 
photograph of Yosemite Valley, the 
flags of France, Italy, Great Britain, 
Germany and Russia, flowers and 
evergreens completed the decora- 
tions. 

Shortly after eight the assembled 
guests seated themselves at a taste- 
fully arranged table covered with ‘‘the 
bountiful provisions made by their 
host for satisfying the wants of the 
inner man.”’ After numerous toasts 
and speeches, the party finally broke 
up at 1:30 a.m. 

J.C.S. Colby, Consul at Chinkiang, 


issued a circular some days in advance 
of the Fourth, inviting all residents of 
the city, irrespective of the various 
nationalities, to assemble at his resi- 
dence at 11:30 a.m. on the Fourth to 
listen to the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence, to hear an address 
by himself ‘‘suitable to the occa- 
sion,’ and to partake of a ‘‘Centen- 
nial breakfast’? at 1:00 p.m. Those 
who attended were all the ‘‘notables”’ 
of Chinkiang, including the consular 
representatives of other nations, the 
officers of the British ship Curlew, 
which was in port, and the Commis- 
sioner of Imperial Customs. 

Twenty-four ladies and gentlemen 
remained for the breakfast. After the 
meal the usual and proper toasts were 
given and drunk in ‘‘brimming beak- 
ers. 

Colby’s house was decorated inside 
and out with evergreens and flags. At 
night it was brilliantly illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns. At 9:30 p.m. 
there was a fireworks display with 
rockets and blue lights being fur- 
nished by the captain of the Curlew. 

Toasts were given at nearly every 
celebration. In Rio de Janeiro James 
B. Partridge, U.S. Minister to Brazil, 
presided at a Centennial banquet. The 
Minister of Justice was on his right 
and the Minister of Marine on his left. 
Among the toasts were ones to ‘‘The 
Hundredth Anniversary of American 
Independence,’’ followed by the band 
playing ‘‘Hail Columbia’’; “‘The 
President of the United States,”’ fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’; ‘‘Their Majesties, The Emperor 
and Empress and The Princess Regent 
of Brazil,’’ after which the band 
played the ‘‘Brazilian National 
Hymn’’; and ‘‘American Repre- 
sentatives Abroad,’’ followed by 
‘*Red, White and Blue.”’ To this last 
toast, Joseph M. Hinds, American 
Consul General at Rio, replied in part: 

‘*Although the words ‘Repre- 
sentatives abroad’ are usually under- 
stood to include only the official rep- 
resentatives of the Government, yet, 
in fact, and in another and more ex- 
tended sense, American Repre- 
sentatives are those who represent us 
in all capacities, whether as mer- 
chants or manufacturers, artizans, 
writers, teachers, or in whatever way 
they may be employing their talents 
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and energies for the public good.”’ 

In London the American Legation 
was host at a dinner at the Westmin- 
ster Palace Hotel. The dining room 
was ‘‘handsomely’’ decorated with 
American, British and French banners 
while a figure of Columbia robed in 
the national colors of the United 
States stood at one end of the hall. 
Colonel Wickham Hoffman, Charge 
d’ Affaires, presided. The newly ar- 
rived American Minister, Edward 
Pierrepont, was on his left and the 


Lord Mayor of London on his right. 
Gladstone, Disraeli, John Bright and 
others had sent letters of apology for 
not being able to attend. The band of 
the Grenadier Guards played through- 
out the evening, the selections being 
the national airs of both countries. 

A number of toasts were drunk, in- 
cluding ones to the President of the 
United States, Queen Victoria, ‘‘The 
Day We Celebrate’’ and ‘‘Mother 
Country.”’ Mr. Richards, a Member 
of Parliament, responded to the latter, 
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The program for the Centennial celebration at Shanghai. 
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saying that Great Britain was ‘‘proud 
to acknowledge itself the Mother 
Country of Americans, for such, in- 
deed, she was, and the 30 millions of 
these islands were indeed the sisters 
and brothers of Americans.’’ 

At Berlin one of the most interest- 
ing features of the celebration was the 
‘tableaux vivants’’ that were pre- 
sented at the Soiree given by J.C. 
Bancroft Davis, U.S. Minister, at the 
Englisches Haus. The hundred guests 
were treated with scenes from Ameri- 
can history which were ‘‘arranged 
with great skill and taste and historical 
accuracy.” 

The scenes included *‘A Puritan 
Courtship,’ ‘“*A Scene from Rip Van 
Winkle,’’ ‘‘Framers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,’’ and LaFayette 
and Steuben at Valley Forge.’’ Mrs. 
Bancroft Davis played the role of 
Mrs. Washington. Mrs. Hermann 
Kreismann, wife of the U.S. Consul, 
played Mrs. Nathaniel Greene. Jeffer- 
son was portrayed by Chapman Cole- 
man, 2nd Secretary of the Legation, 
while Nicholas Fish, Secretary of the 
Legation, was Washington and Mrs. 
Fish was Marie Antoinette and Mrs. 
John Adams. 

The celebration in Milan was more 
informal. Henry W. Trimble, U.S. 
Consul, received a number of visitors 
including the Prefect of Milan, Count 
Bardesone, the Mayor of the city, 
Count Belingaghi, and A. Carlos 
Gomes, Brazilian composer. Gomes 
had been commissioned by Emperor 
Dom Pedro II to write a hymn for the 
Fourth of July celebration in Philadel- 
phia. It was played at Trimble’s recep- 
tion in Milan at the same time it was 
being performed in Philadelphia. 

J. Milton Turner, Minister to 
Liberia, found himself the only 
American left in Monrovia some two 
months before the Fourth. All others 
had left because of the severity of the 
change from the dry to the rainy sea- 
son. Although he was alone, Turner 
felt there should be some observance 
of Independence Day. He decided, 
therefore, to request permission from 
the Liberian government to fire a sa- 
lute of 21 guns, in honor of the 
American flag and the achievements 
of the United States. The Liberians 
granted the request and furnished the 
guns. Turner furnished the ammuni- 
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tion and the men to fire the guns. 
Later in the day he held a reception 
and entertained both Liberians and 
foreigners at dinner. 

A Martha Washington tea party at 
the Hawaiian Hotel on the evening of 
July 3 opened the festivities in Hon- 
olulu. The idea was to raise the cur- 
tain on the past. General Washington, 
represented by U.S. Minister Henry 
Peirce, and Lady Washington, in the 
person of the wife of the U.S. Consul, 
James Scott, held a reception. The 
King and Queen of Hawaii and other 
members of the royal family were 
present. Most of the guests were 
dressed in costumes of 75 or 100 years 
earlier. While the guests, numbering 
‘*probably not less than a thousand,”’ 
were ‘‘manifesting an evident ap- 
preciation of the eatables and drinka- 
bles of 1776,’ the choir, in ancient 
costumes, sang the ‘‘Sweet old- 
fashioned tunes of our ancestors.”’ 

A torchlight parade of some 500 
young Americans and Hawaiians, a 
parade, services at Kawaiahao 
Church, a reception at the American 
Legation, concerts, and the Punch- 
bowl aglow with bonfires and fire- 
works helped to make the day a 
success. Peirce commented, *‘To an 
observer of the festivities going on in 
the town, it was easy to imagine Hon- 
olulu to be a New England village, 
transferred to the Tropics.”’ 

The governments of Chile, Santo 
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Domingo and Guatemala sent military 
bands to the American legations in 
those countries to serenade the U.S. 
representatives and their guests. In 
addition, the Guatemalan government 
raised the U.S. flag over the govern- 
ment palace at 6:00 a.m. where it re- 
mained throughout the day. The gov- 
ernment invited George Williamson, 
U.S. Minister, Consul John Graham 
and a number of Americans to be 
present along with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Commanding 
General of the Army when the flag 
was given a 21-gun salute both when 
it was raised and lowered. 

The celebration in Argentina was an 
especially gala one. The Houses of the 
Provincial Government of Buenos 
Aires, by joint resolution, declared 
the Fourth a ‘‘feast day’’ throughout 
the Province. Business was entirely 
suspended during the day; plazas and 
streets were decorated with American 
and Argentine flags, and the public 
plazas and many public and private 
buildings were illuminated at night. 
‘*In fact,’” wrote Thomas Osborn, the 
U.S. Minister, **it caused an Ameri- 
can to feel that he was in old Boston.”’ 

At 2:00 p.m. Osborn opened the 
doors of the Legation for a reception 
in honor of the Centennial of Ameri- 
can Independence. Shortly after- 
wards, President Avallaneda of 
Argentina arrived, accompanied by 
his cabinet, the justices of the Su- 
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preme Court, and many senators and 
deputies of the National Congress. 
Following them came the Governor 
and officials of the Province of 
Buenos Aires and the diplomatic and 
consular corps in full costume. 

Osborn was then informed that a 
large procession, headed by the press 
of the city, was heading toward the 
Legation to pay its respects. Soon 
more than 5,000 people had gathered, 
with four brass bands, in front of the 
Legation. 

Each of the many American orators 
of the day, wherever they were, sum- 
med up the significance of the Cen- 
tennial. E.L. Baker, Consul at Buenos 
Aires, did it perhaps as well as any. In 
part he said: 


. .the deeds and events of a cen- 
tury live again today. The hallowed 
memories of an hundred years gather 
closely about us all. 


**Today! the tramp of a world about 
the old cradle of Liberty at Philadel- 
phia is heard throughout all Christen- 
dom. ‘Tis the centennial day of the 
Republic. The experiment is over, the 
Court has assembled, judgment will 
be rendered, and the jury is the 
world. . . . [The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence] ... was ... based... 
upon the broad grounds that applied to 
every man in every age, and it ap- 
pealed to the world for approval, and 
claimed the sympathy of mankind.’”’ 
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TUNIS—Participants in the 1976 Near Eastern and South Asian area Consular Officers Conference held here were, from left to right, Willie 
Green, Jidda; Bronson Percival, Baghdad; John Edensword, Amman; Karl Danga, Tripoli; Seton Stapleton, Beirut; William Duggan, SCA/ 
PPT; Donald Sutter, Damascus; Phyllis Villegoureix-Ritaud, Casablanca; James Ledesma, Algiers; James Kiley, SCA/SCS; William Holm, 
Tunis; Harriet Miller, Cairo; Stephen Engleken, Dhahran; Loren Lawrence, SCA; Bruce McKenzie, Kuwait; Elizabeth Jones, Tunis; Donald 
Blevins, SCA/VO; and Ralph Cadeaux, Tel Aviv. Not pictured were Frank Machak, FADRC, and Lucy Hummer, Legal Adviser's Office. 
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Roy L. Leverich, having misunderstood di- 

rections to a movie theater, has discovered 

In a skit written by Paul Hacker (right), a visa officer tries out his knowledge of intercultural that most of Holland is below sea level. As- 
communications on a likely target (Anne-Marie Carnemark) in a Swedish bar. sisting is Craig M. Rosenbaum. 


Language school celebrates BENESCANSA week 


FSI’s School of Language Studies STRESS he Sa es eae eae ed 


played host to foreign cultural attaches 
during a series of special events May 
18-21 under the auspices of its BEN- 
ESCANSA group. The acronym rep- 
resents an association of instructors 
and students of the languages and cul- 
tures of Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia and South Africa, coordi- 
nated by Scientific Linguist Allen I. 
Weinstein. Dr. Weinstein explained 
the purpose of the group as a means for 
teachers and students of related cultures 
to share in training experiences and at 
the same time to draw in embassy rep- 
resentatives. 

The events comprising the festival 
included slide shows, films, and skits 
worked out jointly by the students and 
their instructors, and presented in 
both English and the target languages. 
The week culminated with a special 
guest lecture on the Viking Age by 
Professor John Allee of the George 
Washington University. 

Participating FSI instructors in- 
cluded Laetitia Combrinck (Afri- 
kaans), Anny De Boeck, Ellen Drost 
and Nel Stam (Dutch), Ann Storm 
(Norwegian), Ingrid Beach and 


oa cathepsins ager aie * Ina Norwegian skit, a Viking prince finds his long locks unacceptable at home and has to 

, g : ¢ get them trimmed by his angry parents before he is able to qualify as a Viking representative 
(Danish), and Sigrun Rockmaker _ inthe NewWorld. Fromleftto right: Thomas Timberman, James P. Dodd, Kathleen J. Croom, 
(Icelandic). Thomas J. Keene, David J. Schumacher, and Instructor Ann Storm. 
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New seminar will be 
offered at Institute 


The Department has announced a 
new Foreign Affairs Interdepartmen- 
tal Seminar (FAIS) that will run for 
two weeks, four times a year. The 
first session is scheduled for August 
23 to September 3. The seminar will 
be under the aegis of Dr. Eugene 
Bovis, currently in charge of political 
training in FSI’s School of Profes- 
sional Studies. A deputy, from the 
Department of Defense, will be 
named shortly. 

The FAIS is a streamlined version 
of the former Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar, which was terminated in 
May after the 26th session. 

The course will give special atten- 
tion to the problems of modernization 
and development; domestic factors af- 
fecting U.S. foreign policy; current 
major foreign and national security 
problems; and such critical interna- 
tional issues as food, population, 
energy, and inflation. 

Key lecturers on these and other is- 
sues are governmental, labor, busi- 
ness and academic experts whose in- 
sights have been found to stimulate 
creative thinking and the desire to ar- 
ticulate new ideas and exchange views 
on the part of participants. 

Although the focus of the Seminar 
will be on policy problems in foreign 
affairs in general, special emphasis 
will be given in regional groups to a 
coordinated interagency approach to 
policy formulation and implementa- 
tion in Washington and in the field. 
The leadership role of the Department 
in foreign affairs will be emphasized. 

Participants from the Department, 
at the O-4 and above levels, or 
equivalent in other pay plans, are eli- 
gible to apply. And if there is a need 
for a lower ranking officer to take this 
course, special arrangements can be 
made. Form DS-755 should be com- 
pleted by the employee and approved 
by the supervisor before being for- 
warded through training officers to 
Martha Holmes, Registrar, FSI, 
Room 101, SA-3. 

In addition to officers returning 
from overseas duty, the course is rec- 
ommended for Washington-based of- 
ficers as a refresher course on current 
problems and policies affecting our 
foreign relations; as basic orientation 
for individuals coming into Govern- 
ment from the private sector; and for 
representatives, especially public 
members, prior to attending interna- 
tional meetings or before or during 
service on selection boards. 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 


Program 
Senior seminar in foreign policy 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic training 

Economics, Trade and Modern 
Diplomacy (Domestic) 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 


Political training 

Quantitative Techniques in Political 
Analysis 

World Resources 


Foreign affairs interdepartmental 
seminar 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 
Deputy Chief of Mission Seminar 
Chief of Section Seminar 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic. Course 


Communications skills 

Public Speaking 

Effective Writing, Section I— 
GS-10 and above 


Clerical training 

Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 

Human Relations and Secretarial 
Office Procedures 

Beginning Stenography 

Intermediate Stenography 

Intermediate Typewriting 

Basic Communications II 

The Art of Dictation Workshop for 
Supervisors 

The Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 

Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 


July August September 
_ —_ 7 


12 _— 
26 23 
26 23 
26 23 


12 Cont. Enroliment 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Correspondence Course 


— 22 
By Invitation Only 
By Invitation Only 


As Applicants Warrant 
13 


13 
14 
13 
14 


By Invitation Only 


By invitation Only 
28 _ 


19 
19 
12 


20 
20 
13 


12 13 


—_ 27 


Length of course 


10 months 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 


23 days 
18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 
26 weeks 


1 week 


2 weeks (p.m.) 


2 weeks 


5-Y2 days 
5-Ve days 
7-Y2 days 
8 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
2-V2 weeks 
(12-¥2 hrs.) 


1 week (35 hrs.) 
7 days 

(17-¥ hrs.) 
10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (60 firs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
2-¥2 hours 


2-¥2 hours 


3 days 


2 days 
5 days 
2-¥e days 


2 weeks 


1 week 
2 days 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia : 
Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Western European languages 
Danish 


Portuguese 
Spanish 
Swedish 


Other languages 
Afrikaans 
Amharic 
Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Eastern) 
Arabic (Western) 
Bengali 
Bulgarian 
Burmese 
Cambodian (See Khmer) 
Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) 

(in Taichung) 
Czech 
Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 


Hungarian 
Indonesian 
Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Khmer (Cambodian) 
Korean 

Lao 

Pilipino 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 
Serbo-Croation 
Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


Early morning language classes 


French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Russian 
Spanish 


MLAT score of 50 or better or previous language experience required for beginners (see Early Morning Announcement 
for details). 


July August September 


oovooooo 


slwtlwl ll 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 


24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
10/21 months 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12 months 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/18 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 


18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 


Officers selected for 
senior training 


Forty-one officers have been 
selected for senior training in the 
academic year 1976-77. 

The list includes: 

—Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, 
Foreign Service Institute—Thomas 
Barnes, James K. Bishop, Jr., Donald 
Blevins, John Bushnell, John Doh- 
erty, Arva Floyd, Richard Fox, 
Robert Fritts, Roy Haverkamp, James 
A. Placke, George Roberts. 

—Harvard Center for International 
Affairs, Cambridge, Mass.—Norman 
H. Frisbie, William L. Swing. 

—Princeton University—Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship, Princeton, 
N.J.—Olaf Grobel, Samuel Hamrick. 

—Stanford University— Visiting 
Fellowship, Stanford, Calif.—Hugh 
K. Campbell. 

—Stanford University—Sloan Fel- 
lowship, Stanford, Calif.—Robert E. 
Ezelle. 

—Council on Foreign Relations 
Fellowship, New York City—Anton 
W. DePorte. 

—National War College, Fort 
McNair, Washington, D.C.—Alan D. 
Berlind, William Clark, Jr., Francis 
B. Corry, John B. Gwynn, Sheldon J. 
Krys, Suzanne Kuser, William H. 
Marsh, Thomas M.T. Niles, William 
T. Pryce, Frank M. Ravndal, Robert 
E. Service, James Stromayer, Albert 
N. Williams, David E. Zweifel. 

—lIndustrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, 
D.C.—Norbert Kreig, Perry W. Lin- 
der, David McClintock, Terrence 
Shea. 

—Air War College, Maxwell AFB, 
Montgomery, Ala.—Leslie A. Scott. 

—Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa.—Richard C. Howland. 

—Royal College of Defence 
Studies, London—Betty Jane Jones. 

—NATO_ Defense College, 
Rome—Frank A. Mau, Louis Goelz. 


Mail service to the Hill 


The Department recently inaugu- 
rated a new mail pickup and delivery 
service to Capitol Hill. 

Under the new service, a Depart- 
ment messenger picks up and delivers 
mail Monday through Friday to the 
Senate Post Office in the Dirksen Of- 
fice Building and the Congressional 
Post Office in the Longworth Build- 
ing. 

The Department's mail, including 
letters from overseas posts, is deliv- 
ered directly to the Capitol Hill mail 


Beginners not accepted for Russian. Tested S—i+ or better required. 


rooms. 
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Posts show livel 
interest in EEO film 


The Department’s Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Office (M/EEO) 
has received useful and interesting 
reactions to the film “‘Beyond Black 
and White,’’ which has been on tour 
overseas. 


An East Asian post reported *‘the 
film showed that discriminatory or 
prejudicial actions wear a variety of 
faces in different situations and the 
film provided the opportunity for the 
staff to address the issues of human re- 
lations.”” 


While most of the critiques have 
been favorable, not all posts agree. 
One ARA post felt the film was 
‘*practically worthless to professional 
level government personnel.’’ The 
most common criticism has been 
‘*too pat,’” *‘over-simplified,’’ and 
‘*should have related more to Foreign 
Service problems.’’ A recurring 
suggestion was the need for a 
special-purpose film tailored for the 
Foreign Service and its unique prob- 
lems. 


More specific reactions included 
that of younger viewers in a Central 
American post who ‘‘tended to feel 
that the film was a good portrayal of a 
difficult and unsettling problem.’ 
Another specific observation from 
East Asia said the film ‘‘served to in- 
crease supervisors’ perception of the 
root causes of sometimes unconscious 
attitudes and behavior patterns.”’ 


Innovative ideas submitted in- 
cluded one post’s suggestion that the 
film be shown to FSLs ‘‘to observe 
the approach taken in the U.S. to this 
subject.”"” An ARA post asked for a 
Spanish-language version of the film, 
and several posts requested more 
films emphasizing women’s affairs. 

M/EEO was particularly gratified 
by the personal involvement of many 
Ambassadors in the showing of the 
film and resultant discussions. USIS 
and AID personnel often were active 
participants, as were post EEO Coun- 
selors and FWP Coordinators. 


M/EEO welcomes suggestions such 
as those cited here. The Office would 
also like some sample (real or fic- 
tional) case histories (no names, 
please) that might be used to create a 
film designed for the Foreign Service. 
As one post observed, ‘“The Foreign 
Service has real problems with respect 
to prejudice and perhaps through the 
use of special purpose films progress 
can be made in eliminating the prob- 
lem.”” 


ad 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


The need for greater understanding of 
Equal Employment Opportunity laws and 
commitments was discussed in A-2713 of 
May 28 to chiefs of mission and principal 
officers from Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
Director of EEO. The airgram transmits a 
copy of condensed regulations outlining 
EEO responsibilities. 


A Joint Resolution introduced into both 
Houses of Congress during May 1976 
proposes that each agency establish and 
maintain an Office of Hispanic Affairs to 
be headed by a Special Assistant reporting 
to the head of the agency. The proposed 
office would participate in all program 
policy planning and development 
impacting the Hispanic community. The 
office would also assist in decisions 
governing matters such as employment, 
education, and health to ensure equal 
opportunities for Hispanics. Leadership 
and guidance to all agencies would be 
provided by a Special Assistant to the 
President for Hispanic Affairs. 


The Secretary's Open Forum and the 
Women’s Action Organization (WAO) 
jointly sponsored a June presentation by 
Dr. Elise Boulding of the University of 
Colorado. Dr. Boulding’s topic was **The 
Changing Role of Women in Modernizing 
Societies.” 


P.L. 94-167 of December 23, 1975, 
authorizes a National Women’s 
Conference to: 

(1) recognize the contributions of women 
to the development of our country; 

(2) assess the progress that has been made 
to date by both the private and public 
sectors in promoting equality between 
men and women in all aspects of life in the 
United States; 

(3) assess the role of women in economic, 
social, cultural, and political 
development; 

(4) assess the participation of women in 
efforts aimed at the development of 
friendly relations and cooperation among 
nations and to the strengthening of world 
peace; 

(5) identify the barriers that prevent 
women from participating fully and 
equally in all aspects of national life, and 
develop recommendations for means by 
which such barriers can be removed; 

(6) establish a timetable for the 
achievement of the objectives set forth in 
such recommendations; and 

(7) establish a committee of the 
Conference which will take steps to 
provide for the convening of a second 
National Women’s Conference. The 
second Conference will assess the 
progress made in achieving the objectives 
set forth in paragraphs (5) and (6) of this 
subsection, and will evaluate the steps 


taken to improve the status of American 
women. 


The Department's first full-time EEO 
investigator is meeting with part-time 
investigators to exchange ideas on how 
procedures might be improved to ensure 
prompt, fair, and impartial handling of 
complaints. 


The Department recently issued a final 
decision finding insufficient evidence, 
after investigation, to support a complaint 
of discrimination on the basis of sex in 
assignment. In another final decision, the 
Department accepted a Hearing 
Examiner's recommendation that 
disparate treatment on the basis of race 
was not in evidence in an employee's 
alleged denial of promotion. In a third 
case, where an employee claimed 
discrimination on the basis of national 
origin, the complaint was rejected for 
untimely filing. 


The Office of Performance Evaluation 
(PER/PE) issued guidelines on how 
furtherance of EEO may be documented in 
performance evaluations—Department 
Notice of May 26 and Airgram 2659 of 
May 25. 


Managers can reward 
EEO contributions 


Managers and supervisors have 
been urged to use the Incentive 
Awards Program to give ‘‘increased 
recognition’’ to employees for 
achievements that relate to equal 
employment opportunity. 

In a Department notice and in an 
airgram to the field, officials pointed 
out that although the majority of EEO 
awards are honorary, ‘‘EEO contribu- 
tions which meet the criteria for cash 
awards may be granted such recogni- 
tion.”” 

**EEO awards may be granted at 
special ceremonies and be presented 
by top officials to emphasize further 
the importance of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Program.’ 

Managers and supervisors were re- 
minded that they are responsible for 
creating and maintaining a climate 
that fosters recognition. The Incentive 
Awards Program gives them the op- 
portunity to recognize contributions 
that support such government goals as 
equal employment opportunity, as 
well as to reward excellence in per- 
formance. 


It may be just something ordinary, 
but if hoarseness or difficulty in swal- 
lowing persists, the Cancer Society 
suggests you see your physician. 
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Friday’s school offers 
weekend workshops 


Friday’s School, Inc., has 
scheduled a series of five weekend 
workshops this summer for youths 14 
and older at its cottage-style farm- 
house and studio in Sperryville, Va., 
at the foothills of the Shenandoah 
Blue Ridge mountains. 

The non-profit school, called Fri- 
day’s, was started by a young Foreign 
Service couple, Margo and Dan Fig- 
gins, to help Foreign Service youth 
cope with problems of overseas living 
and to give the youth ‘‘a place to find 
and be themselves, a place to be 
heard, a place to grow through their 
own creative efforts.” 

The school was created some four 
years ago by over 30 teenagers in 
Santo Domingo. Many of them shared 
the common denominator of being on 
foreign soil and living in a small, 
somewhat isolated community of 
Americans. 

The first four weekends of Friday's 
summer program will feature four art 
forms—drama (held July 9-11), body 
movement (July 16-18), writing (July 
23-25), and photography (July 30- 
August 1). The fifth weekend, August 
6-8, will merge those art forms. 

Intensive training in the art forms 
will be provided at a 5-day workshop, 
from August 11 to 15. 

Each weekend at Friday's will be 
informal. Participants will help pre- 
pare meals and organize sports and 
other activities. 

Mrs. Figgins, the Director of Fri- 
day's, has been an educator for seven 
years. Currently she is a specialist and 
consultant in affective education and 
the performing arts, as well as pro- 
grams for the gifted and talented. She 
also gives workshops in educational 
alternatives for adults at FSI. 

Further information on Friday's 
weekends may be obtained from Mrs. 
Figgins, Friday’s School, Inc., Route 
1, Box 158, Sperryville, Va. 22740, 
telephone 703-987-8613. 


Teenagers take note 


- 


Recreation association wins awards 


The State-USIA Recreation Associ- 
ation won four top awards for the 
**most outstanding recreation pro- 
grams in North America’’ at the 35th 
annual conference of the National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, held 
in Milwaukee May 21-25. 


The 1976 NIRA_ Executive 
Award—for the ‘‘most outstanding 
employer of the year’’—went to Sec- 
retary Kissinger. 


Dr. Kissinger, the first Cabinet 
member to win the NIRA award, was 
unable to accept in person because he 
was attending the NATO Ministerial 
meetings in Europe. The award was 
accepted for him by George C. Jen- 
kins, President of DSRA. 

DSRA was presented the following 
awards for its participation and out- 
standing contribution to the increased 
effectiveness in NIRA as a member 
organization: 

—Citizens Savings Award, for the 
most outstanding overall recreation 
program for over 10,000 employees. 

—Promotional Award, for out- 
standing promotional efforts recog- 
nized from its recent publications. 

—Certificate of Excellence, for 
having an outstanding individual re- 
creational activity. 

—Distinguished Service Award, 
for outstanding contributions to the 
increased effectiveness of NIRA. 

The conference featured an educa- 
tional program, ‘‘Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness,’ which 
gave the delegates, exhibitors and 
students an overview of the growing 
importance of recreation to the pro- 
ductivity of American business and 
industry. 

**‘Our organization has a large 
membership in the Washington area, 
but is unusual in that we also have 
members in over 280 Embassies and 
Consulates throughout the world,”’ 
Mr. Jenkins told the NIRA confer- 
ence. 


An outward-bound style weekend retreat for high school age chil- 
dren of Foreign Service employees is scheduled for September 17, 


18 and 19. 


Optional highlights are white water river trips and rap sessions 
focusing on reentry. Dr. Pat Haynes will attend the kick-off session. 

Participation is restricted to 15 teenagers. 

For more information and registration forms, contact the Family 
Workshop at FSI (235-8771) or write Lee Dane, Southdown Farm, 


Great Falis, Va. 22066. 
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TOP HONORS—DSRA President George 
C. Jenkins, left, and Louis R. Mertens, 
General Manager, display the four awards 
DSRA received. 


‘*The Association began in 1949 
with only 4,200 employees paying an 
annual membership fee of 75 cents. 
Today we have in excess of 20,000 
members who pay $3.50 a year. Of 
course, our membership fees do not 
totally support all our activities, but 
we do take pride in the fact that we are 
self-supporting. No federal funds are 
used to support the Association’s pro- 


, 


grams... .”’ 


Dacor announces 
winner of Tuck award 


Jeffrey A. Sheehan, a first-year 
graduate student at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, will 
receive the first annual award of the S. 
Pinkney Tuck Memorial Dacor Fel- 
lowship from the Dacor Educational 
and Welfare Foundation (DEWP). 

The award—for academic ex- 
cellence—provides a stipend of 
$4,000 for the school year 1976-77. 
The fellowship was established and 
permanently endowed with DEWF 
last fall through a generous grant from 
the Katherine Tuck Fund, of Detroit. 
Mrs. Tuck is the widow of the late 
Ambassador Tuck, who served as 
Charge d’Affairs, a.i., in France, 
Minister to Egypt, and Ambassador to 
Egypt. He died in 1967. 

The original winner of the award, 
Lyn Ward Edinger, decided to forego 
the fellowship for further graduate 
study in favor of an employment op- 
portunity in Southeast Asia. (See 
NEWSLETTER, April.) 

Mr. Sheehan intends to continue his 
graduate studies at Fletcher and ex- 
pects to pursue a career in interna- 
tional affairs. He has expressed a 
strong interest in the Foreign Service 
and in the field of educational admin- 
istration, especially as it relates to 
education abroad. 
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Recognizing early-stage alcoholism 


Alcoholism is a disease and it can 
be described. Its course is predictable 
and progressive. It is not just a 
symptom of some other underlying 
disorder-it is a primary disease. If 
untreated, it is terminal. The 
symptoms can be recognized in each 
state, from early to chronic, and the 
disease can be arrested at any time 
with the proper treatment. The follow- 
ing article, excerpted from The Cin- 
cinnati Health Forum, describes the 
symptoms of early-stage alcoholism. 


One of the tragedies of alcoholism 
treatment has been our failure to rec- 
ognize alcoholics until they have 
reached the late stages of the illness. 

Significant in our failure to recog- 
nize alcoholism early in the process is 
our inability as a society to clearly de- 
fine what constitutes responsible 
drinking. Cross-cultural studies show 
that where drinking standards are 
vague and ambivalent, where alcohol 
is used in a convivial or anesthetic (re- 
lieving stress, changing mood, etc.) 
manner, the rate of alcoholism will be 
high. This pattern describes accu- 
rately drinking practices in the United 
States, which has the second highest 
rate of alcoholism in the world (next 
to France). Excessive drinking and 
frequent intoxication are so com- 
monplace in our society that the old 
temperance saying *‘If alcoholism is a 
disease, there are a lot of people try- 
ing to catch it,’’ rings painfully true. 

Feelings about alcohol are laced 
with prejudices, misconceptions, mis- 
interpretations, hearsay, ignorance, 
and moral indecision. With the 
marked variation in feelings and at- 
titudes about alcohol, alcoholism as a 
complication of alcohol use remains a 
mystery or, at best, a greatly misun- 
derstood condition to most people. 

Given the lack of drinking stand- 
ards, the question is whether or not 
alcoholism can be recognized and ar- 
rested before extensive social and per- 
sonal trauma occurs. The first thing to 
be faced is that alcohol is a drug and 
that alcoholism is a drug dependency. 
Realizing that alcoholism is a form of 
drug dependency means that a differ- 
ent set of symptoms can be looked for; 
new issues can be addressed. The 
diagnosis of drug dependency rests 
primarily on how a person uses a 
drug. The same is true of alcoholism, 
and the crucial factor in recognizing 
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the early stage alcoholic is how he 
drinks alcohol. 

Early recognition of alcohol depen- 
dence is accomplished through iden- 
tification of a drinking pattern that is 
predominantly not social drinking. 
Following is a list of eight symptoms 
to watch for in the problem drinker: 

Preoccupation: Alcohol-dependent 
persons are preoccupied with the next 
time they will be able to drink. They 
think about or talk about drinking at 
times when they should be concerned 
with other matters. 

Increased tolerance: It has been 
substantiated by research that the 
young alcoholic is able to drink con- 
siderably more than a social drinker 
and remains remarkably efficient 
mentally and physically. Most 
alcohol-dependent persons interpret 
this ability as a sign of special health 
of some kind. 

Gulping drinks: As with other kinds 
of drug dependency, the person takes 
the drug in such a manner that it will 
act quickly. The alcohol dependent 
person usually orders a double mar- 
tini, a double shot and a beer, etc., 
because the primary intention in 
drinking is to *‘get high.’’ 

Drinks alone; Sociability is not the 
important factor in drinking any more 


169 attend EEO courses 


A total of 169 Department employ- 
ees attended 15 different equal 
employment opportunity courses in 
FY-’76. The courses are sponsored by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

**Supervisor’s Role in EEO’’ was 
the most popular course, with *“‘EEO 
Counseling’’ and *‘EEO and the Fed- 
eral Employee’’ next. 

The Passport Office and the Bureau 
of Administration had the largest 
numbers of participants. Other 
bureaus with large representations 
were Personnel, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Economic and Business 
Affairs, and Public Affairs. 

The Foreign Service Institute an- 
nounces EEO courses at least twice a 
year in a Department notice. Employ- 
ees returning from overseas duty may 
write to the Office of Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity (M/EEO) or to the 
Registrar (M/FSI) for schedules. 
Washington-based employees may 
apply for enrollment through their 
bureau training officers. 


than in any kind of drug dependency. 
The problem drinker will drink at 
home when no one else is drinking. 
The alcohol addict will stop in a bar 
and drink alone under the guise of so- 
cial drinking because there are other 
people around. 

Use as a medicine: Once alcoholics 
recognize the rewarding effects of al- 
cohol, they often think of alcohol as a 
panacea. They will use it as a tran- 
quilizer for tension or anxiety and as a 
nightcap to help them sleep. It often- 
times will be their first thought when 
they are suffering disagreeable physi- 
cal symptoms. 

Blackout; This is an experience of 
amnesia. Sometimes, the morning 
after drinking, alcoholics have diffi- 
culty recalling some of the events of 
the previous evening. They may not 
be able to recall when they got home 
or how, who they were with, etc. 

Protecting the supply: Alcoholics 
are more comfortable if they know 
that alcohol is available. They feel 
reassured if they know there is suffi- 
cient alcohol at home, in the car, or in 
their desk in the event they need a 
**pick-me-up.”” 

Nonpremeditated use: Alcoholics 
often drink more than they planned to 
or simply start drinking without think- 
ing about it. Their drinking is often 
different from what they would like it 
to be. As an example, they may stop 
for two drinks on the way home and 
end up having ten or twelve. Anyone 
who responds positively to the ques- 
tion “‘Is your drinking ever different 
from what you would like it to be?’’ 
is very possibly alcoholic. 

If a person consistently exhibits 
four or more of the above symptoms, 
there is no question that the individual 
is alcoholic. Alcoholic behavior re- 
flects a predominantly nonsocial use 
of alcohol, the aim of which is to be- 
come intoxicated. Drinking to ‘‘get 
high’’ is the primary manifestation of 
alcohol dependency. Once an indi- 
vidual has such a drinking pattern, the 
person will not. be able to alter or 
change the pattern without help, no 
matter what is tried. The only re- 
course is total abstinence, for if drink- 
ing continues, the consequences en- 
countered physically, psychologi- 
cally, socially, maritally, economi- 
cally, and vocationally are inevitable 
and predictable. 


For further information contact the 
Department. of State Alcohol Abuse 
Program, Washington, D.C. 20520 
(Telephone AC 202-632-1843 or 
632-8804). 
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Wendell B. Coote, 56, Director of 
the Office of East African Affairs, died 
at Doctors Hospital in Washington on 
July 8. 

Mr. Coote joined the Department in 
1950 as an Organization-Methods 
Examiner. He later held such assign- 
ments as Budget Examiner, Adminis- 
trative Officer in Helsinki, Deputy 
Executive Director of the Bureau of 
African Affairs, Deputy Director of 
the Office of West African Affairs, 
Deputy Director of the Office of East 
and Southern African Affairs, and 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Nairobi. 

Mr. Coote leaves his wife, Geral- 
dine, of the home address, 1531 
Longfellow Court, McLean, Va., and 
three sons, Wendell B., Jr., Robert M. 
and Richard W. Coote. 


Dr. Edward S. Witowski, Jr., 48, a 
Medical Officer in the Examining 
Clinic of the Office of Medical Serv- 
ices, died in Georgetown University 
Hospital on June 6. 

Dr. Witowski joined the Depart- 
ment in March 1972 and had been 
serving on a part-time basis. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Karen J. 
Witowski, of the home address, 9102 
Kittery Lane, Bethesda, Md. 20034, 
two children, Marcus Wayne and 
Robin Susan, his father, Edward S. 
Witowski, Sr., and a sister, Susan A. 
Witowski. 


Robert F. Kelley, 82, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at 
George Washington University Hospi- 
tal on June 2. 

Mr. Kelley joined the Consular 
Service in 1922 and later held such as- 
signments as Consul General in Cal- 
cutta, Assistant Chief and then Chief 
of the Division of Eastern European 
Affairs, and Counselor of Embassy at 
Ankara. An expert on Soviet Union 
affairs, he trained many officers in- 
cluding two former Ambassadors to 
Moscow, George F. Kennan and the 
late Charles E. Bohlen. He retired 
from the Service in March 1945. 

He leaves a sister, Mrs. John 
Burns, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
02130. 


Dr. Kermit Gordon, 59, since 1967 
President of Brookings Institution and 
a former Department official, died at 
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George Washington University Hospi- 
tal on June 21. 

An economist, Dr. Gordon served 
as Special Assistant in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs from 1945 to 1946 and as a 
consultant for the Department from 
1946 to 1953. 

Dr. Gordon leaves his wife, the 
former Mary King Grinnell, of the 
home address, 2202 Wyoming Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; two 
daughters, Mrs. George Sher and 
Mrs. T.J. Kline; a son, Andrew; his 
mother, Ida Robinson Gordon; a 
brother, Lester, and one grandchild. 


Richard F. F. Tyner, 69, a former 
Department officer, died while vaca- 
tioning with his family in Nags Head, 
N.C., on June 19. 

Mr. Tyner held many positions with 
the Department between 1959 and 
1975. He served in the office of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Press Relations before his retirement 
in October 1975. 

Mr. Tyner leaves his wife, Lillian, 
of the home, 915 S. Lee, Alexandria, 
Va.; two sons, Richard and John, and a 
daughter, Mary. 


William H. Wade, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on May 
31. 

Mr. Wade joined the Department in 
March 1950. He later served as an At- 
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tache, Second Secretary and Consul at 
Panama, and as Second Secretary in 
Tokyo, Vienna and Washington. Mr. 
Wade retired from the Service in 1965. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Margaret 
F. Wade, of the home address, P.O. 
Box 970, Manteo, N.C. 27954, and 
two daughters, Kathleen (Mrs. James 
Dough), of Manteo, N.C., and Pat- 
ricia (Mrs. Edward Baxter), of 
Rhincliff, N.Y.; and two grand- 
daughters, Kimberley Baxter, of 
Rhincliff, and Carolyn Dough, of 
Manteo. 


Rex E. Greaves, 65, a former State 
Department employee and a former 
senior Administrative Officer with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, died in 
Austin, Tex., on May 9. 

Mr. Greaves served with the De- 
partment from 1946 until 1952, when 
he joined the CIA. He retired from 
that agency in 1971. 

Mr. Greaves leaves his wife, 
Grace, a daughter, Holly, and a son, 
Peter, all of Austin; two other 
daughters, Amy, of Arlington, Va., 
and Caroline Harris, of Alexandria, 
Va.; his mother, Emma K. Greaves, 
of Ogden, Utah, and six sisters, Mrs. 
Leon Maca, of 7516 Arlington Bivd., 
Falls Church, Va., 22042, and Mrs. 
Ross S. Folkman, Mrs. Davis E. 
Wright, Mrs. Rulon N. Smith, Mrs. 
Max J. Berryessa and Mrs. LaMar W. 
Taylor, all of Utah. 


CIUDAD JUAREZ—The United States Armed Forces Bicentennial Band and Chorus gave its 
first performance in Mexico on March 10 under the sponsorship of the American Consulate 
General here. Consul General Goodwin Shapiro is shown introducing the group. 
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John Willard Carrigan, 67, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died at 
his summer home in Falls Village, 
Conn., on June 29. 

Mr. Carrigan joined the Foreign 
Service in 1932 and during his early 
career served at posts in Spain, the 
Madeira Islands, Nicaragua and 
Mexico. He later held assignments as 
Deputy Chief of Mission at San Jose 
and Caracas, Consular and Liaison 
Officer for Mutual Security Affairs in 
Lisbon, Consul General in Dhahran 
and Executive Assistant in IGA. 

Mr. Carrigan leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Frances L. Carrigan, of the home in 
Falls Village, Conn., his mother, 
Mrs. Anna Sperry Carrigan, of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and his brother, 
James Carrigan, of Vanua Levu, Fiji 
Islands. 


George L. Howe, 79, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died in 
Nice, France, on June 18. 

Mr. Howe joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in April 1945. He held such as- 
signments as Clerk in the Department 
and Paris, Assistant Disbursing Offi- 
cer, Conference Assistant, and Vice 
Consul in Geneva, Attache in War- 
saw, Budget and Fiscal Officer in 
Mexico City, and Disbursing Officer 
in London. He retired October 31, 
1963. 

Mr. Howe leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Elise Delor Howe, of the home ad- 
dress, 24 Boulevard DuBouchage, 
Nice, France 06000, a daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Reed, of Nashville, Tenn., 
two sons, Robert L. Howe, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Harry Delor Howe, 
of Oakland, Calif., a sister, Mrs. John 
B. Ransom, Jr., of Swanee, Tenn., a 
half-sister, Mrs. John Sloan, of 
Brentwood, Tenn., and nine grand- 
children. 


Frank W. Blanchette, 75, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at 
Lehigh Acres, Fla., on June 13. 

Prior to his retirement in 1960 he 
was Budget and Fiscal Officer at the 
Embassy in Paris. 

Mr. Blanchette leaves his wife, the 
former Margie A. Eddy, of 112 
Clayton Ave., Lehigh Acres, Fla., 
who also served in the Foreign Serv- 
ice; a daughter, Patricia (Mrs. How- 
ard Shaw), of Huntington, Long Is- 
land, N.Y., two grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 
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George E. Palmer, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at Chula 
Vista, Calif., on June 4. 

Mr. Palmer joined the Service in 
1943 and held assignments as Vice 
Consul in Colon, Panama, Aruba, 
Kabul, Tangier, Malaga, Barcelona, 
Palermo and Tijuana until 1956. He 
then served as Consul in Tijuana and 
Vancouver, retiring in July 1964. 

Mr. Palmer leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Ruth E. Palmer, of 775 Gretchen 
Road, Chula Vista, Calif., 92010. 


Bonnie J. Gatewood, 54, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff employee, died 
in Milwaukee on May 31. 

Mrs. Gatewood served with the 
U.S. Government for more than 20 
years. She was a Civil Service em- 
ployee with the Department of the 
Army and later held assignments with 
AID’s Office of Engineering and with 
the Office of NATO and Atlantic 
Political-Military Affairs in the 
Bureau of European Affairs. Mrs. 
Gatewood also served in Bonn and 
Bangkok. She retired in March of this 
year. 

Mrs. Gatewood leaves two sons, 
James, of the home address, 3432 S. 
45th Street, Greenfield, Wis. 53919, 
and Scott, of Denver. 


Laurence Eustis Salisbury, 82, a 
retired Foreign Service Officer, died at 
the Watrous Nursing Home in Madi- 
son, Conn., on June 23. 

Mr. Salisbury joined the Depart- 
ment as a student interpreter in Japan 
in 1920. He later held such assign- 
ments as Vice Consul and Interpreter 
in Kobe, Vice Consul in Nagasaki, 
Consul at Kobe, Second Secretary at 
Tokyo and Paris, First Secretary in 
Peiping, and Consul and First Secre- 
tary in the office of the High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines in Manila. 
During World War II he was Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs and later Acting Chief of the 
Division of South Pacific Affairs in 
the Department, retiring on November 
30, 1944. 


Phyllis A. Badham, a retired 
Foreign Service Local employee, died 
on May 26. 

Mrs. Badham, who had 25 years of 
service with the U.S. Government in 
London, retired on June 7, 1974. She 


worked for the Harriman Mission, the 
U. S. Information Service and the De- 
partment. For the last ten years of her 
career at the Embassy she served as 
Receptionist in the Office of the Am- 
bassador. 

Mrs. Badham leaves her sister, 
Mrs. M. Harradine, 27 Woodland 
Avenue, Hove, Sussex, England. 


Elizabeth Stiles Merchant, 71, 
wife of the late Ambassador 
Livingston T. Merchant, a former 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
and twice U.S. envoy to Canada, died 
at her home in Washington on June 
16. Ambassador Merchant died at his 
home on May 15. (See NEWSLETTER, 
June, page 7.) 

Mrs. Merchant, who lived at 4101 
Cathedral Ave., Washington, D.C. 
20016, leaves a son, Livingston T. 
Merchant, Jr., of Lewisville, Tex; a 
daughter, Mary Merchant Jasperson, 
of Santa Cruz, Calif.; a sister, Ruth 
Stiles Johnson, of Hightstown, N.J., 
six grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


Josette M. Provencher, 48, wife of 
Roger A. Provencher, Counselor of 
Embassy at Tehran, and a former em- 
ployee of the State Department and 
USIA, died on May 31. 

Mrs. Provencher, who was known 
to many in the Foreign Service as 
**Josie,’’ served with her husband in 
Frankfurt, Koblenz, Chiengmai, 
Genoa, Rome, Leopoldville, Ben- 
ghazi, Ouagadougou, Bangui, Mos- 
cow, Vientiane, Tehran, and in the 
Department where she participated in 
many cultural and social activities. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Provencher leaves two children, 
Lieut. Carl A. Provencher, a graduate 
of West Point now stationed at Fort 
Dix, N.J., and a daughter, Frances N. 
Ryder, of Farmington, Conn. 


Marie Van Essen, 55, wife of re- 
tired Foreign Service Officer Marcel 
Van Essen, died on May 28. 

Mrs. Van Essen accompanied her 
husband to his overseas assignments 
in Belgium, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Senegal, France and Morocco. 
He retired from the Service in Sep- 
tember 1966. 

Mrs. Van Essen leaves her hus- 
band, of 10 New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, WILY 9PF, England. 
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Secretary’s Office 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer traveled to Europe May 19-27, 
making his first stop in Oslo, to attend 
the 57th NATO Ministerial meeting. 
He then visited Bonn, Stockholm and 
Luxembourg and went to London for 
the CENTO Ministerial meeting. 
Supporting staff from the Secretary’s 
immediate office were Special Assist- 
ants James P. Covey and David D. 
Passage, and M. Christine Vick and 
Gahl L. Hodges. 

Also accompanying the Secretary 
were Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Counselor 
of the Department; Arthur A. Hart- 
man, Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs; Alfred L. Atherton, Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs; and Robert L. Funseth, 
Press Spokesman of the Department. 

Others assisting Secretary Kis- 
singer were Ints M. Silins, Anda 
Lidums, Clifford L. Brody, Treava 
A. Whitted, Russel A. LaMantia and 
Mary J. Pensabene of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S), and James B. Moran, 
Warren E. Littrel and Seri A. Norberg 
of the Executive Office (S/S-EX). 

On June 4 and 5, the Secretary vis- 
ited New York for a meeting with UN 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim. He 
was assisted by Mr. Sonnenfeldt, 
Executive Assistant Richard W. 
Aherne, and Ms. Hodges of the Secre- 
tary’s immediate staff. 

The Secretary and Mrs. Kissinger 
traveled to Latin America June 6-13, 
where he visited Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic; Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia; Santiago, Chile; and Mexico 
City and Cancun, Mexico. Supporting 
staff from his immediate office were 
Special Assistants Covey and Pas- 
sage, and Jacqueline T. Hill and Carol 
F. Ecklund. Accompanying the Secre- 
tary were Under Secretary for Secu- 
rity Assistance and Mrs. Carlyle 
E. Maw, Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs and Mrs. William 
D. Rogers, Mr. Funseth, and Arthur 
R. Day, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. 

Others assisting were Luigi R. 
Einaudi and M. Charles Hill of the 
Policy Planning Staff (S/P); Ronald E. 
Woods, Nancy Boshovan, Brunson 
McKinley, Karla A. Gebert, Susan E. 
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BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 


ROYAL ViISITORS—Secretary Kissinger points out a detail in the exhibit honoring the 
State Visit, June 2-5, of Their Majesties, the King and Queen of Spain, to King Juan 
Carlos | as he and Queen Sophia arrive at the Department for a luncheon hosted by the 
Secretary and Mrs. Kissinger on June 3. The luncheon was held in the Jefferson Room. 


Shea, Robert D. Persiko, Rachelle D. 
Dionne and Ira Wolf of S/S-S; Mr. 
Moran and Mr. Littrel of S/S-EX. 

Dale E. Good, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary and Coordinator of In- 
ternational Labor Affairs, represented 
the United States as a Delegate to the 
Sixty-First Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, held at 
Geneva, June 2-23. 

J.M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator for 
Humanitarian Affairs, spoke before 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Council for Nationalities Service 
in Boston on May 20. 


James L. Carlin, Deputy Coor- 
dinator for Refugee and Migration Af- 
fairs, represented the United States at 
the spring meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration in 
Geneva where he was assisted by 
George Warren, who also served in 
the Budget and Finance Committee. 

Frank A. Sieverts, Deputy Coor- 
dinator for POW/MIA Matters, con- 
tinued his service as delegate to and 
rapporteur for the Diplomatic Confer- 


ence on International Humanitarian 
Law in Armed Conflict. 

Haley D. Collums, formerly of the 
Operations Center, has been desig- 
nated as Special Assistant in the im- 
mediate office of the Secretary. 

Peter S. Bridges has assumed the 
duties as a Deputy Executive Secre- 
tary in the Executive Secretariat. 

Henry R. Nau and Catherine J. 
Sopko have joined the office of the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 
as Special Assistant and Personal As- 
sistant, respectively. 

The office of the Under Secretary 
for Security Assistance has three new 
officers: Amos J. Jorden, as Deputy to 
the Under Secretary, and Edward T. 
Long and Stephen J. Ledogar, as Spe- 
cial Assistants. 

John D. Forbes has joined the Pol- 
icy Planning Staff as Special Assist- 
ant. 

Donna J. Petrich is new to the of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 

Rosa Mae Walton has recently 
joined the office of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 
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Anne Pinkney, formerly of EUR/ 
NE, has joined the office of the 
Foreign Service Grievance Board as 
Executive Secretary. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications, and 
Stuart E. Branch and Raymond L. 
Wolf of the Communications Center 
(OC/T) attended the monthly Auto- 
mated Reproduction and Collation 
System meeting held in Pasadena, 
Calif., on April 28. 

On April 27 Mr. Branch and Mr. 
Wolf traveled along with a number of 
other OC employees to Chicago for a 
demonstration of the TERP— 
Terminal Equipment Replacement 
Program. During May they were in 
New Jersey and Massachusetts in 
connection with the Automated Ter- 
minal Station (ATS) expansion. 

Ambassador John H. Reed, U.S. 
envoy to Sri Lanka, toured the ATS 
on May 18, as did a group from the 
Canadian Foreign Office, May 20. EA 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries Lester 
Edmond and William Gleysteen also 
toured the ATS in May. 

Robert Law, Jr., of OC/T headed a 
communications team supporting Sec- 
retary Kissinger’s trip to Palm 
Springs, Calif., in April. 

During May the following OC/T 
personnel went to Africa in support of 
the Secretary's trip to that area: Norris 
B. Watts, to Dar es Salaam; Lionel R. 
Martin, to Lusaka; and Sam Revak, to 
Kinshasa. 


CITED—John M. Thomas, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration, right, presents 
the Superior Honor Award to Max L. 
Shimp, the Department's Safety Director, 
for his “outstanding contribution to the 
Employee Safety and Health Program of 
the Department, its missions abroad, and 
affiliated agencies.” Last year the De- 
partment won the President's Safety 
Award in government-wide competition. 


William B. Sloan, OC/T, was at 
Embassy Oslo to provide communica- 
tions support during the Secretary's 
attendance at the NATO Ministerial 
Meeting May 20-23. | 

Donald D. Denault and Henry A. 
Jackson, both of OC/T, were in San- 
tiago and Mexico City, respectively, 
during Secretary Kissinger’s visit to 
the OAS Conference and stop-over in 
Mexico. 

Margaret Skeryo, OC/EX, and 
Donald L. Gentry, OC/P, attended the 
Supervisory Studies Seminar spon- 
sored by FSI at Harpers Ferry, 
W.Va., June 6-11. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers (CEOs) Michael D. Marconi and 


Donald L. Linderer attended four 
weeks of training in the maintenance 
or installation of communications 
equipment at the National Security 
Agency. 

Other CEOs attending courses re- 
cently included: 

William G. Fitzpatrick, Jr., nine- 
week equipment maintenance course 
at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas; 
Jewell C. Wallace, three-week course 
in the maintenance of electronic 
PABX at the manufacturer’s training 
center in Des Plaines, Illinois. 

Also, William R. Henrickson and 
Harold W. Norwood, five-week 
course in HW-28 maintenance at a 
nearby military installation; and John 
P. Green, Bernard Parker, Jr., and 
Robert A. Mason, two-week course in 
the maintenance of RCA radio equip- 
ment at the RCA’s Training Center in 
Meadow Lands, Pennsylvania. 

Meritorious Service Increases were 
awarded to Mary E. Bailey, OC/PE, 
and Gerald J. Gendron, A/OC. Qual- 
ity Step Increases were awarded to 
Gladys A. Morefield, OC/S, and Ezell 
Bivings, Donald L. Gentry, and 
Rudolph R. Garcia, OC/P. A Cash 
Award was awarded to Leroy Bran- 
nock. 

New employees reporting for duty 
were John Gagen, Robert Mason and 
Bernard Parker to OC/PE, and 
Elizabeth Pratt to OC/P. 

Foreign Service employees trans- 
ferring to OC included Richard 
Choicey from Kinshasa to OC/PE and 
Stephen Hellin, from Manila to OC/P. 

Summer employees in OC are Kath- 
ryn Andrews, Eppie Hankins and 
Leon Griffin. 

Patricia S. Henneberger transferred 
from the Office of Security to OC/EX. 

Williard M. McLaughlin, Chief of 
the Publishing and Reproduction Di- 
vision (PBR), and Stanley C. Dean, 
Operations Branch, PBR, attended the 
International Word Processing As- 
sociation Synopican IV Convention at 
the New York Hilton on June 22 and 
23. 

Working with PBR for the summer 
are Kate Perry, Editorial Branch, and 
Thomas Sydnor and David L. Fisher, 
Distribution Branch. 

Bobby L. Coble, Reproduction 
Branch, PBR, attended the Supervis- 
ory Studies Seminar at Harpers Ferry, 


RED CROSS AlD—Then Under Secretary for Political Affairs Joseph J. Sisco, left, met 
with Roger Gallopin, President of the Executive Council of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC) in Geneva, on May 24 to discuss U.S. assistance to ICRC’s medi- 
cai relief program in the civil strife in Lebanon, to which the United States has contributed 
$1 million. Mr. Gallopin was in the United States as guest of the American Red Cross. In 
addition to discussions in the Department, he met with a number of Members of Congress 
to describe ICRC’s efforts to account for missing-in-action persons in Indochina. 


W. Va., June 6-11. 

Dimitri Arensburger, Language 
Services Division (OPR/LS) Russian 
Specialist, interpreted for grain talks 
with the Soviets on May 24 and 25. 
On June 1 he and the other members 
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of the OPR/LS SALT contingent— 
Bill Krimer, Loralyn Andersen, and 
contractor Val Obolensky—departed 
for Geneva for another session of the 
Talks. 

Tony Hervas of OPR/LS interpreted 
for U.S.-Spain Aviation Talks May 
24-28 while Jose De Seabra, also of 
OPR/LS, did the same for U.S.-Italy 
Aviation Talks the same week. 

Gisela Marcuse, OPR/LS German 
specialist, assisted at talks at the De- 
partment of Transportation May 24 
and 25, while Peter Afanasenko, also 
of OPR/LS, interpreted at U.S.-Soviet 
discussions on construction in seismic 
areas May 26-28. 

U.S.-Uruguay Aviation Talks were 
given interpreting assistance by 
OPR/LS interpreter Stephenie van 
Reigersberg. Mr. De Seabra, Helen 
Kaps, and Carol Wolter of OPR/LS 
rendered interpreting assistance for 
meetings and tours of the Permanent 
International Association of Naviga- 
tion Congresses which took place 
June 1-4. 

Sophia Porson, OPR/LS, assisted 
the Portuguese Secretary of Labor in 
his meetings with Labor Secretary 
Usery and AFL-CIO President Meany 
and others on June 2 and 3, with 
OPR/LS interpreter Neil Seidenman 
taking over on June 4. 

Mr. Hervas, OPR/LS Spanish 
Specialist, interpreted the White 
House arrival statement of King Juan 
Carlos of Spain on June 2 and assisted 
at the White House dinner that night. 
OPR/LS shorthand reporter Arnold 
Cohn covered the luncheon for the 
King in the Thomas Jefferson Room 
on June 3. 

OPR/LS Translating Branch Chief 
Tony Sierra spent June 5 and the early 
hours of June 6 translating the Secre- 
tary’s long Dominican toast in several 
revisions. Interpreting Branch Chief 
Don Barnes lent a helping hand that 
night. 

Mr. Hervas accompanied the Secre- 
tary on a weeklong tour of Latin 
America beginning June 6, while Rus- 
sian specialists Peter Afanasenko and 
Galina Tunik divided the same week 
interpreting at Goddard Space Flight 
Center on high-energy physics. 

OPR/LS Spanish interpreter Ted 
Herrera departed on June 10 for a 
DEA narcotics course in Argentina 
and French interpreter Ms. Wolter left 
the same day for Tunisia for a 
Customs-sponsored narcotics course. 

Louise Kelly, OPR/LS language 
service assistant, spent the weeks of 
June 7 at FSI‘s Supervisory Studies 
Seminar at Harpers Ferry, W.Va., 
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OPR/LS German interpreter Harry 
Obst left on June 13 for a week of 
talks in East Berlin, while Gisela 
Marcuse interpreted for the Research 
Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany at ERDA and EPA on June 
17 and 18. Galina Tunik, OPR/LS 
Russian interpreter, worked at meet- 
ings of the U.S./U.S.S.R. working 
group on Sudden Cardiac Death on 
June 14 and 15. 

The Economic Commission for 
Europe’s Urban Transportation Con- 
ference met in Washington June 
12-18. OPR/LS Division Chief Theo- 
dore H. Leon served as Language 
Services Officer, assisted by a staff of 
some 20 interpreters and translators. 
Other OPR/LS personnel involved in 
the Conference were Mr. Afanasenko 
and Dimitry Zarechanak, who manned 
the Russian interpreting booth. Mar- 
cella Woerheide, former Chief of the 
LS Translating Branch, served as 
Deputy Language Services Officer on 
the night shift. Three other former LS 
employees assisted the conference— 
Jacqueline Jarman, French translator; 
Francine Payce, French reviewer, and 
Rose Shields, French bilingual typist. 
Mr. Afanasenko also served as chief 
interpreter for the postconference tour 
June 19-27. 

Renee Mahler, Spanish translator, 
was married to FSO Robert Wenzel on 
June 5 and resigned from the Lan- 
guage Services Division to accom- 
pany her husband to his new post in 
the Philippines. Mr. Wenzel only re- 
cently completed a Foreign Service 
inspection of the Division. Mary 
Stuart Sierra, OPR/LS translator, 
transferred to a position in CU/WE in 
early July. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William E. 
Schaufele addressed the Executive- 
Diplomat Seminar on ‘‘Business 
Prospects in Africa’ on June 9. He 
also spoke before a group of Congres- 
sional staffers at a dinner given by the 
African-American Institute on June 
15. His topic there was ‘*Present U.S. 
Policy Towards Africa.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
A. James participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on ‘*The United States Future 
Role in Southern Africa,’’ sponsored 
by the United Campus Ministry at the 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas, on 
May 28. 

Mr. James accompanied Secretary 
of Defense Donald Rumsfeld on his 
familiarization tour to Kenya and 
Zaire June 13-19. 


Michael F. Gallagher, Assistant 
Country Officer for Zaire, made an 
orientation trip to Kinshasa, Zaire 
during June. 

Jean M. Johannesen recently re- 
turned from Mexico City to replace 
Shirley Hampton in East African Af- 
fairs. Ms. Hampton has gone to under- 
take her new assignment as secretary 
in Nairobi. 

The following employees have 
joined the staff of the African Bureau 
for the summer: Vanessa Clark, sum- 
mer intern; Susan Schwab, Kathleen 
McElroy, Vanieta E. Doughty, 
Dorinda Mossell and Ellis Haskins. 

Peter Lord, who was temporarily 
assigned to Southern African Affairs, 
has gone to undertake his new as- 
signment in ARA. 

Ambassadors recently here on con- 
sultation in the Department included 
David Bolen, Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland; William C. Harrop, 
Guinea; Pierre R. Graham, Upper 
Volta; Robert S. Smith, Ivory Coast; 
and William D. Brewer, Sudan. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The summer session of the Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment commenced June 22 in Geneva. 
During this session the Committee is 
expected to concentrate on negotia- 
tion of a treaty text on environmental 
warfare. It will also be dealing with 
issues related to chemical weapons 
and seismological verification of nu- 
clear testing. Ambassador Joseph 
Martin, Jr., again heads the U.S. De- 
legation. ACDA members of the dele- 
gation include William Stearman, IR, 
as Alternate Representative; Robert 
Einhorn and Neal Waldrop, IR, Ad- 
visers; and Robert Mikulak, NTB, 
Technical Adviser. Julia Krenzel and 
Katherine Glazer will assist the dele- 
gation. 

The second session of the Ad Hoc 
‘Committee on the Role of the UN in 
Disarmament was held June 14~25 in 
New York. ACDA attendees included 
Donald Black, Mr. Einhorn and David 
Thompson, all from IR. 

On June 1 ACDA Director Fred C. 
Ikle presented the Agency’s Distin- 
guished Honor Award to Dr. Robert 
W. Buchheim, ‘‘for outstanding serv- 
ice in the conduct of prolonged and 
exceedingly complex negotiations 
with the USSR culminating in the 
Treaty on Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sions... .”" 

Dr. Ikle addressed the Economic 
Society of South Florida, Miami, June 
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HONG KONG—EA Budget Officer Walter L. Carter, center, at end of table, assisted by Austin McHale, A/8F, at his right, and Frank 
Fulgham, FADPC/Bangkok, at his left, recently conducted an EA Budget Officers Workshop. The Workshop was held in preparation of 
the transitional quarter and the change in the fiscal year. Participants included, left to right, Wayne Wong, Seoul; Olympia Di Lallo, Hong 
Kong; Ina Jean Kinsey, Vientiane; Paul Engle, Manila; Tillie Milanich, Rangoon; Caroline M. Hasenkamp, Jakarta; George Stephenson, 
Kuala Lumpur; Roy Young and Mary Sampson, Bangkok; John Clark and Margaret Scollard, Wellington; Frederick Miller, Taipei; Law- 


rence Dolgoff, Tokyo, and Mary Walsh, Peking. Raymond Yuhasz, Canberra, was not present when the photo was taken. 


15. His subject was *‘American Busi- 
ness and the Business of Arms Con- 
trol.”’ 

Dr. Ikle testified before the Sub- 
committee on International Re- 
sources, Food and Energy, Committee 
on International Relations, House of 
Representatives, on June 8. The sub- 
ject of the hearings was ‘‘Resources 
Development in South Africa and 
U.S. policy.”’ 

Deputy Director John Lehman gave 
the keynote address at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy’s annual Senior Con- 
ference. The topic of Mr. Lehman’s 
address was ‘‘Conventional Arms 
Transfers.’’ Also participating in the 


conference from ACDA were Lt. Col. ° 


Norman Smith, IR, and Priscilla 
Clapp, MAB. 

ACDA has completed a 1975-76 
program of presenting Arms Control 
issues and problems to high school 
students from different regions of the 
United States. Directed by Pedro A. 
Sanjuan, ACDA Public Affairs Ad- 
viser, the program has reached some 
6,000 students and is projected to 
reach over 10,000 in the 1976-77 
academic year. 

Pierce Corden presented a lecture 
on problems of disarmament at the 
University of Montana, June 16, in 
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connection with a week-long confer- 
ence of the Pacific Division of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

The President accepted the resigna- 
tion of Gerard C. Smith from the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee on Arms 
Control and Disarmament (GAC), ef- 
fective June 3. 

Colonel Harold Fischer has been 
detailed to ACDA from the Air Force 
for duty in MAB/TA. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
co-hosted sessions for academic ex- 
perts on East Asia on May 20 and 21. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller met with the Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminar on May 21. On 
June 8, he spoke on U.S. post- 
Vietnam policy in Southeast Asia at a 
seminar on Malaysia organized by the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies of Georgetown University. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., participated in a 
symposium sponsored by the Seven 
Springs Center of Yale University on 
**Asian and European Dimensions of 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Relationship’’ on 


May 20-22 at Mount Kisco, N.Y. Mr. 
Gleysteen traveled to Japan and Korea 
for consultations from May 28 to June 
8. He also attended the formal meet- 
ing of the U.S.-Republic of Korea 
Science and Technology Group on 
June 15 and 16 during the visit of 
ROK Minister of Science Choe. 
Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy, attended 
meetings of the Inter-Governmental 
Group on Indonesia in Amsterdam, 
June 9 and 10, and of the Consultative 
Group on the Philippines in Paris, 
June 15 and 16. In the period in be- 
tween, Mr. Geber held consultations 
with the OECD Mission in Paris. 
Donald A. Wetherbee, Post Man- 
agement Officer in the Executive Of- 
fice, accompanied an FBO team to 
Tokyo, Osaka-Kobe and Fukuoka in 
late May and then visited the Consu- 
late General in Hong Kong and the 
Embassy in Seoul before returning to 
Washington, D.C. on June 8. 
Michael A. G. Michaud, Country 
Officer in the Office for Australia, 
New Zealand, Papua-New Guinea, 
and Pacific Island Affairs, addressed 
the Foreign Affairs Executive Semi- 
nar on Australia and its importance to 
the United States. 
Rust M. Deming, Country Officer 
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in the Office for Japanese Affairs 
(EA/J), has departed to serve in the 
Office for Law of the Sea. 

Ruby G. Dawson, secretary of the 
Director of EA/J, served with the 
U.S. delegation to the Habitat Con- 
ference in Vancouver, B.C. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau recently included Consul 
General Charles Cross, Hong Kong; 
David Dean, the new Deputy Chief of 
the U.S. Liaison Office in Peking; 
Paul J. Bennett, assigned to Saipan as 
the new Department Liaison Officer 
for Micronesian Status Negotiations, 
replacing Alf E. Bergesen; Consular 
Officer Richard Dunbar, on home 
leave and transfer from Seoul to Bris- 
bane. 

Also, Homer P. Foster, assigned as 
Administrative Officer to Melbourne; 
Patricia A. Langford, going as Consu- 
lar Officer to Osaka-Kobe; Wayne W. 
Algire, assigned as Security Officer to 
Kuala Lumpur; Ronald E. Bostick, 
Communications Technician at 
Bangkok, on home leave and return; 
Budget and Fiscal Officer Janet 
McCrory, on home leave and transfer 
from Peking to Vienna; and Chris- 
topher Runckel, completing training 
at FSI prior to proceeding to Hong 
Kong as Assistant General Services 
Officer. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph A. 
Greenwald attended a meeting of the 
International Energy Agency in Paris 
May 19-22. He also participated in a 
conference jointly arranged by the 
Frederich Ebert Stiftung and the Bank 
Fuer Gemeinwirtscaft at Glen Cove, 
New York, June 4 and 5. That confer- 
ence focused on ‘‘The United States 
and Western Europe—Partners in 
World Economic Growth and Stabil- 
ity.”” 

On June 8 Mr. Greenwald testified 
on the Export Administration Act be- 
fore the House International Relations 
Committee. He appeared the follow- 
ing day before the Joint Defense Pro- 
duction Subcommittee on Strategic 
Materials, testifying on economic 
stockpiling. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz testified on vertical divesti- 
ture in the petroleum industry before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
June 3. 


CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z.—Ambassador to 
New Zealand Armistead |. Selden greets 
the Tin Man from the “Wizard of Oz,” 
presented during American Bicentennial 
celebrations here. 


Harry Kopp, Deputy Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade, headed the 
U.S. delegation to the Second Infor- 
mal Meeting of Trade Experts at the 
U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe in Geneva, May 26-28. Dele- 
gates from 30 countries and interna- 
tional organizations exchanged views 
on a variety of issues in East-West 
trade and economic relations. 

Richard J. Smith, Director, Office 
of Investment Affairs (OIA), attended 
the May 20 meeting of the OECD 
Committee on International Invest- 
ment and Multinational Corporations 
in Paris which completed negotiation 
of the OECD investment package. 


The package includes recommended 
guidelines for multinational corpora- 
tions. Mr. Smith has been briefing 
various business groups on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Smith also met with the U.S. 
Chapter of the Business and Industry 
Advisory Committee in New York, 
May 4; the National Foreign Trade 
Council, May 17; the Council of the 
Americas, May 25; and attended a 
joint meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, June 1. 

OIA was represented at the Confer- 
ence on International Cooperation 
June 8—12 in Paris by Elinor Consta- 
ble, Deputy Director. Mrs. Constable 
presented a paper on investment and 
multinational enterprises. 

David H. Stebbing, OIA, spoke on 
expropriation issues before the Risk 
Management Seminar hosted by the 
International Business Forum, staff 
members of the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute, and Wharton School 
graduate students, in Philadelphia. 

Italian and U.S. aviation authorities 
met in Washington May 24-28 to dis- 
cuss a number of problem areas which 
developed in the U.S.-Italy air trans- 
port market. Michael H. Styles, Di- 
rector, Office of Aviation, chaired the 
U.S. delegation at the discussions, as- 
sisted by James B. Magnor. 

Mr. Styles met with British aviation 
officials in London June 1-4. The 
talks resulted in an agreement on cer- 
tain air fares to be offered between the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
this summer. He then traveled to 
Moscow where he led a U.S. delega- 


OSAKA—During the past three years the American Merchandise Display—the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Trade Center in western Japan—has welcomed more than 28,000 visitors to view 
and buy the products of over 500 American companies. These visitors have purchased $3 
million in products off the floor and generated $135 million in projected annual sales. Shown 
above are former Consul General William H. Burns and, to his right, Masaki Onishi, AMDO 
Manager, listening to an explanation of telephonic data transmission at the show. 


FSO Maynard W. Glitman, former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Trade Policy, is now serving 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Europe and NATO Affairs). 
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tion in talks with a Soviet delegation 
June 7-11. The talks centered on ar- 
rangements to govern airline opera- 
tions between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. after October 31 when 
present arrangements expire. No 
agreement was reached. From Mos- 
cow the U.S. delegation went to Po- 
land June 14-18. These talks were 
also concerned with air transport ar- 
rangements after October 31. 

Alfred J. White, Chief of the Avia- 
tion Programs and Policy Division, 
headed the U.S. delegation in Bilat- 
eral consultations with Spain May 
24-28 in Washington. The delega- 
tions discussed group affinity airline 
fares between the United States and 
Spain. Mr. White was assisted by Al- 
girdas J. Rimas, Aviation Negotia- 
tions Division, and Samuel C. Keiter 
of the Aviation Programs and Policy 
Division. 

U.S. and Uruguayan aviation au- 
thorities met in Washington June 1-4 
in response to Uruguay’s request to 
negotiate a new Air Service Agree- 
ment. It was agreed to maintain in 
force the present bilateral agreement 
with an amendment to include a route 
to the United States for Uruguay. The 
delegations will meet again in six 
months. Robert A. Brown chaired the 
U.S. delegation, assisted by Mr. 
Rimas. 

E. Allan Wendt, Director, Office of 
International Commodities, was the 
U.S. Representative to the Raw Mate- 
rials Commission of the Conference 
on International Economic Coopera- 
tion in Paris June 6-17. The meeting 
was part of the continuing dialogue 


between developed and developing 
countries on international commodity 
issues. 

Bilateral textile consultations were 
held in Hong Kong, Macau, Malaysia 
and Singapore between April 20 and 
May |. Charles E. Angevine, Chief of 
the Fibers and Textiles Division, rep- 
resented the United States. He also at- 
tended the FAO Intergovernmental 
Group on Hard Fibers Meeting in 
Rome June 17-19. 

Thomas J. O’Donnell, Chief, Trop- 
ical Products Division, attended a 
meeting of the International Coffee 
Organization in London May 25 to 
June 4. The ICO Working Group es- 
tablished a statistical control system 
to monitor the flow of coffee when the 
new Coffee Agreement comes into ef- 
fect October 1, 1976. 

The Corn Refiners Association, 
which met in Chicago on June 9, was 
addressed by Paul Pilkauskas of the 
Tropical Products Division. He spoke 
on ‘‘Sugar—Current International 
Aspects,’” covering changes and 
movements in the world sugar situa- 
tion and the effects on the corn re- 
fining industry. 

New employees in the Bureau in- 
clude Walter Lenahan, Industrial and 
Strategic Materials; John Purnell, 
Maritime Affairs; Marc Baas, General 
Commercial Policy; George White, 
Special- Trade Activities; Kathleen 
Hodai, Executive Staff; and Deborah 
Clark, Industrial and Strategic Mate- 
rials. The Bureau has two employees 
under the Work Study Program— 
Patricia Ann Klaas and Tom Amis. 
Summer employees include Susan 


Liu, Melody Simpson, Catherine 
Burke, Susan Berger and Anne Klein- 
dienst. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson, Jr., gave the keynote ad- 
dress at the International Convocation 
commemorating the 30th anniversary 
of the Fulbright-Hays Program on 
May 18. The conference, which also 
commemorated the Bicentennial, has 
as its theme ‘‘International Education: 
A Link for Human Understanding”’ 
and was held at the Freer Gallery in 
Washington May 18-20. About 250 
people, including American and 
foreign Fullbright-Hays Alumni, par- 
ticipated in the meeting which re- 
viewed the program and made rec- 
ommendations for the future. 

Ralph Vogel, Director, Operations 
Staff, Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
participated in one of the BFS- 
sponsored regional conferences at the 
College of William and Mary for 
Fulbright-Hays alumni preceding the 
Washington Convocation. Elsie T. 
Oppenheim, Maria Stevens, James 
Wachob, Richard Roth, Jean Lashly, 
Neil Boyer and William Hitchcock at- 
tended similar regional conferences at 
other campuses. 

Mr. Richardson; David Hitchcock, 
Director, Office of East Asian and 
Pacific Programs (CU/EA); and 
Japan-Korea Programs Chief Melvin 
Cariaga participated in the eighth 
biennial U.S.-Japan Conference on 
Cultural and Educational Interchange 
(CULCOM), held at the Pan 
American/World Health Organization 
Building in Washington May 27 and 
28. The 24 delegates included Co- 
Chairmen John W. Hall, a professor at 
Yale University, and Yoshinori 
Maeda, formerly head of NHK, the 
Japanese national broadcasting sys- 
tem; Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs Philip Habib, who was then EA 
Assistant Secretary; and HEW Assist- 
ant Secretary Virginia Trotter. 

On May 26 Mr. Habib hosted a re- 
ception in honor of the American and 
Japanese Conference delegates. Mes- 
sages from President Ford and Prime 
Minister Miki were read to the guests 
by Mr. Habib and Ambassador 


SAN SALVADOR—Ambassador (Ret.) Cornelius Van. H. Engert, who served here 50 
years ago, was honored during an American Chamber of Commerce luncheon that fea- 
tured Foreign Minister Mauricio Borgonovo as the principal speaker. Ambassador Engert, 
who retired in 1948, reminisced about his assignment to El Salvador as the only American 
official, which culminated in the signing of the 1926 Friendship Treaty between the two 
countries. Shown, left to right, are Charge d’Affairs Sam Moscowitz, Foreign Minister 
Borgonovo, American Chamber President Robert Hoffman, Ambassador Engert, and 
Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs Ricardo Casteneda. (Photo by Jose Urbina) 
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Fumihiko Togo of Japan. The Confer- 
ence was preceded by a special sym- 
posium in New York sponsored by the 
Japan Society, during which Ameri- 
can and Japanese social critics, ar- 
chitects, economists and creative ar- 
tists explored social trends. 
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The Board of Trustees of the Ken- 
nedy Center hosted a luncheon on 
May 28 for the CULCOM delegates. 
Board Member Abe Fortas expressed 
thanks to the Japanese delegation for 
Japan’s Bicentennial gift which will 
enable construction of a studio theater 
in the Center. 

On June | Mr. Richardson spoke 
before the 24 national finalists of the 
Bicentennial Youth Debates, which 
focused on “‘America in the World.’’ 
CU officers participating in the round 
tables which followed were Sven 
Groennings, Office of Public Affairs 
(CU/P); Neil Boyer, Office of Policy 
and Plans (CU/OPP); and Murray 
Zinoman, CU/EA. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Patricia 
S. Lindh welcomed the 100-member 
cast of ‘‘America’s Spirit,’ a Bicen- 
tennial production of the faculty and 
staff of the Hyde School of Bath, 
Maine, to the Department on June 3. 
The group performed its lively show 
in the West Auditorium. Ellen Liberti, 
CU/P, arranged for the showing. 

Mrs. Lindh gave the opening re- 
marks on June 14 at a joint session 
commencing two Multi-Regional 
projects sponsored by CU—the Inter- 
national Marketing Institute (IMI) 
Project and the Project on Food Sys- 
tems. The IMI project has operated 
for 15 years and provides for six 
weeks of seminars followed by illus- 
trative visits to business firms during 
a four-week tour. The Food Project is 
one of a series of recently-developed 
30-day thematic projects. 

James E. Briggs, Director, Office 
of Inter-American Programs, visited 
Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, Argentina 
and Brazil from May 17 to June 6 to 
discuss country exchange plans. Simi- 
lar trips were made by James D. Whit- 
ten, Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Programs, to Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and India; by 
Howard W. Hardy, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of African Programs 
(CU/AF), to West and Central Africa; 
by Robyn M. Bishop, Office of West- 
ern European and Canadian Programs, 
to Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Nor- 
way and Sweden; by Anthony S. Sal- 
simar, CU/AF, to southern Africa; 
and by Samuel Wise, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Eastern European Pro- 
gram (CU/EE), to Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

Tom Hutson has left CU/EE to be- 
come Principal Officer in Winnipeg. 

On June 9 Mr. Groennings of CU/P 
spoke to FSI’s Norwegian class in that 
language on recent developments in 
Norway. 
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GOTEBORG—The Consulate General 
here, the first American Consular office 
ever established, was reopened on May 
31 after being closed since 1970. In the 
photo at right, Ambassador David S. 
Smith, right, escorts the Lord Mayor of 
Goteborg, Capt. Hans Hansson, at the 
ceremonies marking the occasion, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Hansson. Below, Consul 
General John P. Owens, left, issues visas 
to Mr. and Mrs. Anders Wettergren and 
their daughters, dressed in 18th century 
costumes, who planned to retrace the 
voyage to the U.S. from Goteborg made by 
many thousands of Swedish immigrants 
during the past 200 years. They also 
presented a gift from Goteborg to New 
York at a ceremony in New York on July 3. 


Constance Stuart, Director, Office 
of International Visitor Programs 
(CU/IVP), participated in a National 
Security Seminar at the Army War 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, June 
1-4. The seminar concluded a ten- 
month study program for approxi- 
mately 200 AWC students and pro- 
vided an opportunity for them to ex- 
change ideas and views with other 100 
other people from all walks of life. 

Addie O’Connell, CU/IVP, at- 
tended the semi-annual meeting of the 
International Visitor Information 
Service (IVIS) at Meridian House on 
May 20. John Warner, National Ad- 
ministrator of ARBA, spoke and pre- 
sented Meridian House with the offi- 
cial Bicentennial Flag and Certificate 


of Recognition for the many Bicen- 
tennial activities conducted by IVIS 
in the Washington area. 

Ms. O’Connell and Pauline Hop- 
per, CU/IVP, met in New York with 
several agencies on May 17 to discuss 
the programming of International Vis- 
itors and UN Fellows. 

On May 19 and 20 Robert Pearson, 
CU/IVP, visited Miami where he con- 
sulted with the Reception Center staff 
and with Isa McCartney, Executive 
Director of the Council for Interna- 
tional Visitors of Greater Miami. 

Robert O. Jones, Director, Office 
of International Athletic Programs, at- 
tended the U.S. Olympic Committee 
Board of Directors meeting in New 
York City on June 5. He discussed 
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OSLO—Secretary Kissinger is welcomed to the American Embassy in Oslo by Ambas- 
sador William A. Anders. The Secretary was in Oslo to attend a meeting of the North 


Atiantic Council and to make an official visit as guest of the Norwegian government 


with heads of the national sports 
bodies affiliated with the Committee, 
the efforts being made by the Depart- 
ment to assist them in their program 
operations 
Michael J. Johnson, Director, Of 
fice of Private Cooperation (CU/PC), 
visited New York City June 3 to at 
tend the Fund for Multinational Man 
agement Education Seminar on *‘At 
titudes of Latin American Opinion 
Leaders Toward Private Investment’ 
and the Foundation International's 
Group Seminar on **Rethinking Inter 
national Priorities for Foundations."’ 
Mr. Johnson attended a meeting on 
May 12 at Racine, Wisconsin, of the 
Johnson Foundation, and attended the 
World Press Institute Forum in St 
Paul, Minnesota, May 12-14, along 
with Assistant Secretary Richardson 
Morton F. Fosberg, Senior Program 
Officer, CU/PC, attended the open 
meeting of the 1976 Board of Direc- 
tors Conference of the International 
Union of Local Authorities, held at 
the Annapolis Hilton on May 20 
Eleanor Hicks, CU/OPP, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on women 
with professional careers at the Kent 
Place School in Summit, New Jersey, 
on May 25. She also gave a foreign 
policy briefing in the Department on 
June | to 45 high school students from 
Indiana and 20 from Louisiana 
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Mr. Boyer of CU/OPP, has been 
elected chairman of the Secretary's 
Open Forum 


European Affairs 


Assistant 
Hartman accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer to Paris for the OCD Minister- 
ial Meeting June 21 and 22 and then 
traveled with Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon to Warsaw, Bucharest and 


Secretary Arthur A 


Belgrade. Also at the OECD session 
from the Bureau of European Affairs 
were Ernest H. Preeg, Director, Of- 
fice of OECD, European Community 
and Atlantic Political-Economic Af- 
fairs (EUR/RPE), and Denis Lamb 
and Andrew D. Sens of the same of- 
fice 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John A 
Armitage took part in a symposium 
May 20-22 organized by the Seven 
Springs Center at Mount Kisco, New 
York, which discussed **The US- 
USSR Relationship: The Asian and 
European Dimension."’ 

Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, and 
Donald A. Kruse, Deputy Director, 
Office of Canadian Affairs, partici- 
pated in the 143rd Meeting of the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
(U.S.-Canada) on June 15 and 16 in 
Ottawa 


Harry G. Barnes, Jr., Ambassador 
to Romania, was in Washington June 
14-22, during which time he partici- 
pated in a number of meetings— 
including a meeting with President 
Ford—in connection with the visit to 
the U.S. of Romanian Communist 
Party International Affairs Secretary 
Andrei. 

John H. Rouse, Jr., Director, Of- 
fice of Canadian Affairs (EUR/CAN), 
attended a joint U.S./Canada stamp 
issuing ceremony in Philadelphia on 
June 2. 

Louis Janowski, Environmental Of- 
ficer, EUR/CAN, attended public 
hearings of the International Joint 
Commission, May 25-28, on the ap- 
portionment of the Poplar River. 

Warren Clark of EUR/RPE at- 
tended a meeting of the OECD Policy 
Committee in Paris June 10 and 11. 

John T. McCarthy has departed 
from EUR/RPE and taken up his new 
assignment as Trade Policy officer at 
the U.S. Mission to the Economic 
Community in Brussels. Edward A. 
Casey has taken over as Officer-in- 
Charge for Regional Economic Af- 
fairs in EUR/RPE. 

David Anderson, Director of the 
Office of Central European Affairs 
(EUR/CE), accompanied Vice Presi- 
dent Rockefeller to Frankfurt and 
Berlin, May 13-15. Afterwards he at- 
tended the NATO Ministerial Meeting 
and accompanied the Secretary's 
party to Bonn for consultations. 

Kenneth Kurze, EUR/CE, attended 
a conference at Glen Cove, New 
York, June 4 and 5, on the U.S. and 
Western Europe. The conference was 
sponsored by the Friedrich Ebert 
Foundation and the Bank fuer 
Gemeinschaft. 

Earl E. Anderson, formerly as- 
signed to the Washington Finance 
Center, has reported for duty in the 
Budget Section, Office of the EUR 
Executive Director 

Robert L. Barry, Deputy Director, 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs 
(EUR/SOV), opened the Soviet **Sci- 
entific Siberia’’ Exhibit in Chicago on 
June 15 and spoke to the Great Deci- 
sions group of the Chicago Union 
League Club the same day. 

Mr. Barry and Sol Polansky, Dep- 
uty Director for Exchanges, EUR/ 
SOV, attended a conference June 
16-18 at Airlie House on U.S. ex- 
change programs with the USSR. 

Ben M. Zook of EUR/SOV partici- 
pated in the annual review of im- 
plementation of the 1972 U.S.-Soviet 
Incidents at Sea Agreement which was 
held in Moscow May 24-31. 

Michael T. Dixon, EUR/SOV, was 
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a member of the U.S. Civil Aviation 
Delegation which met with U.S.S.R. 
Ministry of Civil Aviation officials in 
Moscow, June 7-11. 

James A. Treichel, EUR/SOV, par- 
ticipated in the U.S.-Soviet negotia- 
tions on marine cargo insurance in 
London, June 3 and 4. 

Carroll Brown, EUR/EE, accom- 
panied a seven-man Polish parliamen- 
tary delegation on visits to 
Washington, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco June 14-22. 


Foreign Service Institute 


George M. Bennsky, Deputy Coor- 
dinator, Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy, FSI, has been reassigned to 
the Council on Environmental Quality 
in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent as its Senior Staff Member for In- 
ternational Affairs. Milton Kovner, a 
member of the Eighteenth Senior 
Seminar, will take over as Deputy 
Coordinator of the Seminar. 

Margaret Omar departed 
Washington on June 15 to take up her 
new post as Director of the FSI Arabic 
Language and Area School in Tunis. 
Harlie L. Smith, who directed the 
school in its former location in Beirut 
and through its emergency evacuation 
to Tunis, will return to Washington in 
August to the School of Language 
Studies. 

Charles R. Sheehan left Wash- 
ington on June |7 for a new as- 
signment as Director of the American 
Embassy Chinese Language and Area 
School in Taichung, Taiwan. George 
Beasley, Director of the school since 
1972, will return to Washington to 
take up an assignment in the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

The School of Language Studies, in 
cooperation with the Foreign Lan- 
guage Services of the Virginia State 
Department of Education, sponsored a 
Community Language Learning 
(CLL) Workshop at Langley High 
School from June 28 to July 2. Some 
20 staff members of the School of 
Language Studies participated, with 
about 40 language teachers from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Two members of 
the FSI/SLS staff cooperated with the 
Associates of Charles A. Curran in 
putting on the workshop program. The 
**Counseling Learning’’ model which 
underlies CLL is described as ‘‘fun- 
damentally involving the duel respon- 
sibility of both teacher and learner for 
psychological understanding of how 
human beings learn, both as whole 
persons (with cognitive and affective 
dimensions) and as community be- 
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FS! LUNCHEON—William D. Broderick, 
Acting Director of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, right, and Ingrid Beach, Instructor 
of Swedish Language and Culture, were 
among the scores who attended a buffet of 
FS!'s School of Language Studies. 


ings.’ The workshop participants 
were given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in CLL classes for approximately 
12 hours of study in a foreign lan- 
guage new to them, as well as being 
instructed in the theoretical concepts 
underlying the approach and viewing 
demonstrations, movies and vid- 
eotapes. 

Constantine P. Sioris, FSI General 
Services Officer, recently retired from 
the Foreign Service with over 30 years 
of government service. During his 


career, Mr. Sioris served at several 
Overseas posts and while serving in 
Lagos in 1967 he received the 
Meritorious Honor Award. 

Newly appointed Language Instruc- 
tors at FSI include Maddalena Ferretti 
and Giovanni Salvo, Italian; 
Catherine O. Gekker, German; and 
Paulette M. Moose, French. 


inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Inspector General Robert M. Sayre 
consulted with inspection teams in the 
field in July and conferred with key 
Embassy officials on questions relat- 
ing to inspections in progress. Topics 
of interest to the Priorities Policy 
Group (PPG) were also discussed. He 
visited London, New Delhi, Tehran, 
Ankara, Athens and Johannesburg and 
met with each team in the formative 
phase of the overseas inspection. 

Deputy Inspector General Robert L. 
Yost traveled to the NEA area and 
Italy in June to consult with post and 
S/IG personnel on the progress of the 
IAI/ARN inspection (Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan and Syria) and on inspections 
planned in Saudi Arabia and Italy later 
this year. 

Inspection teams completing the 
overseas portions of Conduct of Rela- 
tions inspections during July included 
the EUR/SE team (Greece, Turkey 


FOUNDER—VJack Reinstein, a retired Foreign Service officer and founder of the 26-week 
Economic and Commercial Studies Program at the Foreign Service Institute, recently re- 
turned to his old haunt for a visit and a stint at the Division's computer. Seated with Mr. 
Reinstein is Dr. John Harrington, who is explaining a computer program. Standing, left to 


right, are Dr. Harold Fassberg and Dr. Bruce Duncombe, Depu 


ity Coordinators of the Divi- 


sion, and Dr. John Sprott, Coordinator of Economic and Commercial Studies. 
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and Cyprus) and NEA/IRN team 
(Iran). 

Senior Inspector Charles R. Tanguy 
joined S/IG following completion of 
the Senior Seminar. 

Madison M. Adams, Jr. and Larry 
E. Lane reported to S/IG from their 
assignments to the National War Col- 
lege. 


Intelligence and Research 


F. Herbert Capps, Chief of the Di- 
vision for Western Europe, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe (RWE), participated in a 
roundtable discussion on ‘*West Ger- 
man Foreign and Defense Policies,”’ 
sponsored by the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies of 
Georgetown University on April 13. 
Mr. Capps also consulted with U.S. 
Embassy officials at Madrid, May 25, 
and Paris, June 7. 

Philip J. Wolfson, RWE, lectured 
and participated in seminars at univer- 
sities, colleges, and civic group 
gatherings in California, April 19-23. 
Mr. Wolfson also lectured on ‘*Au- 
stria and Switzerland’’ to the FSI Area 
Studies Class on April 29. 

Arnold J. Croddy, RWE, partici- 
pated in the ‘“Conference on the Pres- 
idential System’’ sponsored by 
American University on April 22. Mr. 


BBE 


Croddy also participated in a confer- 
ence on *‘The United States and 
Europe—Partners in Growth and 
Economic Stability,’’ sponsored by 
the Friedrich Ebert Foundation at the 
Harrison House in Glen Cove, L.lI., 
N.Y., June 4-6. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the 
Soviet Union Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe (RSE), par- 
ticipated in a Foreign Policy Seminar 
at the University of Georgia and ad- 
dressed student groups on the subject 
of **U.S.-U.S.S.R. Relations,’’ May 
19-20. 

Eric Willenz, RSE, lectured at the 
FSI Executive Seminar on ‘Will 
Communists Join West European 
Governments?’’ on May 18. 

James Collins, RSE, lectured at FSI 
on ‘**Soviet Foreign Policy in the 
Middle East and Africa,’’ on May 27. 

Robert D. Hodgson, Director, Of- 
fice of the Geographer (RGE), and 
Frederick F. Monroe of RGE, partici- 
pated in continental shelf negotiations 
in Ottawa on May 25. 

Mr. Monroe participated in a brief- 
ing of officials of the state of Maine 
on the Canadian boundary negotia- 
tions on June 10 and consulted with 
officials of the Oceanographic Institu- 
tion at Woods Hole, Mass., June 11. 

J. Millard Burr, RGE, visited 


Eugene and Newport, Oregon, and 
San Francisco, Berkeley, Oakland, 
San Diego and LaJolla, California, 
May 20-30, to meet with scientific 
personnel at state and Federal agen- 
cies and academic institutions con- 
cerning the assessment of living ma- 
rine resources for resource mapping 
purposes. 

Jon A. Wiant, Office of Research 
and Analysis for East Asia and Pacific 
(REA), lectured at FSI on ‘‘Burma 
and Thailand,’’ May 20. 

Albert A. Vaccaro, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Near East and 
South Asia (RNA), consulted with 
Embassy officials April 29 to May 16 
in Israel, Jordan, Syria, Egypt, 
France and the U.K. 

John Damis, RNA, spoke on Mid- 
dle Eastern and North African topics 
to university and high school groups 
in Portland, Oregon, May 17-21, as 
the guest of Portland State University 
and Lewis and Clark College. 

Harlan Robinson, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Africa (RAF), 
lectured on ‘*U.S.-African Rela- 
tions’’ at the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Virginia, on June 9. 

Alan Mencher, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Strategic Affairs (STA), 
attended the steering committee meet- 
ing of the Columbia University Semi- 
nar on ‘‘Technology and Social 
Change’’ in New York City on May 
25 and 26. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include Grace M. Brown, 
RGE; Harry E. Cole, Jr., RWE; Caro- 
lyn Cunningham, DDC; Margaret 
Lord, EX; Carol C. Moor, DDC; De- 
borah L. Perry, RSE; John Sontag, 
RSE; and John Sylvester, Jr., REA. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Hewson 
Ryan briefed a visiting delegation 
from the Colombian Congress on 
U.S.-Latin American policy on June 
4. On June 9, he testified on human 
rights in Central America before the 
Fraser Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

John Keane, ARA Special Assist- 
ant, attended the VI OASGA annual 
meeting in Santiago, Chile, during the 
week of June 4-11. 


GUADALAJARA—Sponsored by the Consulate General, in cooperation with the State of 
Jalisco and the City of Guadalajara, a Bicentennial Culture Week was inaugrated here on 
May 9. Guadalajara Mayor Luis Enrique Williams, right, and Consul General Mathias J. 
Ortwein, in checked coat, cut the red, white, and blue ribbon while a Mexican “mariachi” 
band played in the background. Shown, left to right, are USIS Branch Public Affairs Offi- 
cer Arthur V. Diggle, Consul General Ortwein, Guadalajara Cultural Director Conrado 
Trapero, Mrs. Ortwein and Mayor Williams. The week-long event featured a special USIA 
exhibit, “Life, Liberty and Pursuit of Happiness,” an address by Ambassador Joseph J. 
Jova, jazz sessions, symphony and brass band concerts, U.S. plays, and film classics. 
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Karl D. Ackerman, Executive Di- 
rector of ARA; John DeWitt, Deputy 
Director, ARA/MGT; George J. 
Krieger, Jr., Budget Officer; and 
Robert Dwelley, Consultant, con- 
ducted combined Administrative and 
Budget Workshops for Administrative 
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Officers and Budget and Fiscal local 
employees of ARA Caribbean posts at 
Reston, Virginia, April 20-23. 
Messrs. DeWitt, Krieger and Dwelley 
also held Regional Budget and Ad- 
ministrative Conferences in Lima 
May 3-7 and in Mexico City May 
10-14. 

Virginia Johnson, David Joyce, 
Janet McKittrick, Edilberto Luna and 
Linda Broderick of the ARA/MGT 
staff participated in the Reston Con- 
ference. Miss Johnson and Mr. Joyce 
also assisted in Lima; Mrs. Broderick 
took part in the Mexico City Confer- 
ence; and Mrs. McKittrick assisted in 
both Lima and Mexico City. 

The ARA Bureau also coordinated 
Fiscal Workshops with A/BF and FSI, 
primarily for the benefit of its local 
B&F employees. These workshops 
were also held in Reston, Lima and 
Mexico City. They continued for five 
days and were conducted the week fol- 
lowing the Budget Workshops. 

Ambassador Max Krebs arrived in 
the Department on June 16 for consul- 
tation prior to his retirement from the 
Foreign Service. Ambassador Krebs 
has served in Guyana since April 
1974. 

D. Clark Norton, Country Officer 
for Jamaica and Guyana, was honored 
at a farewell by his friends and col- 
leagues on June 11 prior to his depar- 
ture on assignment to the Consulate 
General in Genoa. 

Sharon Hall, Donna Jean Cox, 
Juliette Nelson, Terry Limpouch and 
Janet DeCesaris have joined the staff 
of ARA for the summer. 


international 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel W. 
Lewis addressed the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 17 on ‘‘Changes and 
Choices at the United Nations.’ On 
June 21 he spoke at the ‘‘Annual 
Business and Labor Visit the UN’’ 
dinner in New York, a gathering of 
some | ,500 leaders of American busi- 
ness enterprises and labor unions. The 
event was sponsored by the United 
Nations Association of the USA and 
was the kick-off for UN Day programs 
on October 24. 

Clifton Thaxton is the new Director 
of the Office of International Confer- 
ences (OIC) replacing Murray E. 
Jackson who has retired. Thomas 
Mossellem has been designated Chief 
of the Conference Administrative Di- 
vision of OIC replacing Hugh W. Bur- 
rows, now assigned to Belgrade. 
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WASHINGTON—Ambassador Hewson A. 
Ryan, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, right, presents a 
Superior Honor Award to Robert L. Flane- 
gin, former Consul General in Paramaribo, 
as Mrs. Flanegin looks on. 


Harrison Burgess is serving as 
Deputy Director of OIC in addition 
to his duties as Chief of the Confer- 
ence Program Division. Mary K. 
Brown has replaced June Ward in 
OIC’s Program Division. 

John W. Clare, OIC Administrative 
Officer, served at the OAS 6th Gen- 
eral Assembly held in Santiago, June 
4-16. 

The ECE Seminar on the Role of 
Transportation in Urban Planning, 
Development and Environment, 
which was held in Washington, D.C., 
June 13-27, was served by five OIC 
Officers: John M. Garner, who acted 
as Adviser and Secretary; Francis V. 
Gardner, Administrative Officer; 
Margaret A. Roberts, Documents Of- 


ficer; Mildred A. Carter, Deputy 
Documents Officer; and Donald S. 
Gaither, General Services Officer. 

Alfred J. McGinness, OIC Admin- 
istrative Officer, served at the Con- 
ference on International Economic 
Cooperation, held in Paris June 7-15. 

Mr. Garner of OIC served as Ad- 
viser and Secretary of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the 23rd CENTO Ministerial 
Meeting in London, May 26 and 27. 

John D. Fox, Director of the UN 
System Coordination Staff, was in 
New York June 2—14 as a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Third Ses- 
sion of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Restructuring of the Economic and 
Social Sectors of the United Nations 
System. While there, he also partici- 
pated in meetings of the Committee 
for Program and Coordination. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr., Director of 
Transportation and Communication 
Affairs (TRC), was Co-Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation to the 12th Ses- 
sion of the Committee on Technical 
Cooperation and the 36th Session of 
the Council for the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO), in London, June 3—11. Mr. 
Walker also traveled to Geneva and 
Madrid for consultations with offi- 
cials of the Secretariats of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union and the World 
Tourism Organization. 

Haven N. Webb, International Af- 
fairs Officer in IO/TRC, served as 
Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
31st Session of the International Tele- 
communications Union Administra- 
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PRESENTATION CEREMONY—Samuel W. Lewis, Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs, center, recently presented commissions as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retaries in 1O to John A. Baker, left, and Donald R. Toussaint at a ceremony in his office. 
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Economic/Commercial Studies 
Course. 

On June 24, Robert Rosenstock, 
Adviser, Legal Affairs, briefed the 
United Nations Interns, sponsored by 
the Institute for World Order. 

Courtney Sheldon, Counselor for 
Public Affairs, participated in the 
Stanley Foundation Conference on the 
United Nations of the Next Decade, 
held in Charlottesville, Virginia, from 
June 26 to July 3. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, 
briefed the Department of Political 
Science of Marquette University on 
May 25. On May 28 he spoke to stu- 
dents from The Wilson School in 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania. On June 
17 he briefed the Political Science 
Department of Wagner College. 
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SPEAKERS—Speakers before the Advisory Committee for U.S. Participation in the UN 
Conference on Human Settlements (Habitat), which held its final pre-conference session 
in Washington May 17-18, pose for a group photo. Shown, left to right, are Stanley D. 
Schiff, U.S. Coordinator for Habitat Participation; Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Carla A. Hills, Head of the U.S. Delegation to Habitat; Russell W. Peterson, 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental Quality, Alternate Head of the U.S. Delega- 
tion; and Samuel W. Lewis, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


tive Council held in Geneva, June 14 
to July 2. 

Louis Cavanaugh, Jr., Science and 
Technology Affairs (SCT), was an 
adviser on the U.S. Delegation to the 
June session of the IAEA Board of 
Governors meeting in Vienna, June 
15-18. 

Frank Lancetti, SCT, served as ad- 
viser to the U.S. Permanent Repre- 
sentative at the 28th Session of the 
World Meteorological Organization 
Executive Committee and its Prep- 
Com, in Geneva, May 27 to June 16. 

Joseph Lorenz has been designated 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
United National Political Affairs. 

Jacklyn Cahill was designated 
Senior Staff Assistant effective June 
17. 

The Agency Directorate for Labor 
and Women has been abolished; two 
separate directorates have been estab- 
lished in its place. Alison Palmer is 
now Agency Director for International 
Labor Affairs (LAB), and Shirley 
Hendsch has been designated Agency 
Director for International Women’s 
Programs (IWP). 

Herbert G. Wing of Multilateral 
Development Programs attended the 
annual meeting of the UNICEF 
Executive Board in New York, May 
17-28, as an adviser to the U.S. Dele- 
gation. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Ambassador William W. Scranton, 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, addressed the B’nai B’rith Dis- 
trict III Conference at the Hotel Con- 
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cord at Lake Kiamesha, New York, 
on May 26. On June 10 he delivered 
the commencement address at the 
University of Utah in Salt Lake City 
and accepted an Honorary Doctor of 
Laws Degree. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, participated in the 
Stanley Foundation Conference on 
United Nations Procedures at Lake 
Mohonk, New Paltz, New York, May 
21-24. Stafford Mousky, Adviser, 
Economic and Social Affairs, also 
participated in the Conference. 

Ambassador Bennett represented 
the United States at the 22nd Session 
of the United Nations Development 
Program Governing Council meeting 
in Geneva from June 14 to July 2. 
Minister-Counselor Robert Kitchen, 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
Economic and Social Council, at- 
tended the meeting as Alternate Rep- 
resentative. Mr. Mousky was an ad- 
viser at the conference. 

Ambassador Albert Sherer, Deputy 
U.S. Representative on the Security 
Council, addressed the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. on May 24. 

On June 15, Ambassador Jacob 
Myerson, U.S. Representative on the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, addressed the UNA-USA 
Conference of UN NGO Repre- 
sentatives on the subject of “‘A U.S. 
Appraisal of UNCTAD IV.”’ 

James Baker, Adviser, Economic 
and Social Affairs, briefed the De- 
partment of State Foreign Service 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
traveled to Augusta, Maine, and to 
Montreal and Ottawa during the latter 
part of May and early June for consul- 
tations with state and Canadian gov- 
ernment officials on boundary prob- 
lems. He was accompanied by Mark 
B. Feldman, Deputy Legal Adviser, 
and David A. Colson, Attorney- 
Adviser. 

Mr. Leigh delivered an address on 
the Law of the Sea at the Parker 
School of Foreign and Comparative 
Law, Columbia University, in New 
York on June 23. 

Stephen M. Schwebel, Deputy 
Legal Adviser, represented the U.S. 
at the meeting of the Working Party 
on Rules of Procedure of the World 
Tourist Organization in Madrid, June 
28-30. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, has been desig- 
nated Vice Chairman of the NSC In- 
teragency Task Force on the Law of 
the Sea. Mr. Oxman and Terry L. 
Leitzell, Attorney-Adviser, traveled 
to various countries in Europe, Af- 
rica, the Near East and the East Asian 
and Pacific areas for consultations 
with American and foreign officials 
on Law of the Sea matters. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Inter-American Affairs, 
was a delegate to the OAS General 
Assembly in Santiago in June. 

Ernest L. Kerley, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was an adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to the meeting of the 
United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization Committee of the 
Whole in Vienna from June 28 to July 
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10. Prior to his return he went to Ber- 
lin for consultations and discussions 
concerning claims against the German 
Democratic Republic. 

James H. Michel, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Politico-Military Affairs, 
participated in the U.S. Military 
Academy Senior Conference held at 
West Point June 10-12. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for United Nations Affairs, 
was an adviser to the U.S. Delegation 
to the Micronesian status negotiations 
in Saipan from May 29 to June 2. 

Michael D. Sandler, Special As- 
sistant to the Legal Adviser, attended 
a meeting of the National Commission 
on Records in Austin on June 21-22. 

John A. Boyd, Attorney-Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, gave pres- 
entations on International Law at the 
University of Florida in Gainesville 
on May 19 and 23. 

Steven J. Burton, Attorney- Adviser 
in the office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, participated in 
Mexican Fishery Consultations in 
Mexico City May 24-31. 

Paul F. Mickey, Jr., Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs, participated in the 
U.S.-Soviet aviation negotiation 
meetings held in Moscow June 7-11. 

Patrick Norton, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, is a member of the U.S. 
negotiating panel participating in the 
Philippine Base Negotiations in 
Baguio. 

Gerald Rosen, Attorney- Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, was an Adviser to the U.S. De- 
legation at the fourth meeting of the 
Commissions on Energy, Develop- 
ment, Raw Materials and Finance, 
Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation, and to the 
meeting of the OECD, Temporary 
Working Party, Economic Policy 
Committee, in Paris June 7-15. 

Professor Gordon B. Baldwin has 
completed his year of duty as Coun- 
selor on International Law in the Of- 
fice of the Legal Adviser and has re- 
turned to the University of Wisconsin 
Law School in Madison. 

Harold S. Russell, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for European Affairs, re- 
signed on June 18 to accept a position 
in the private sector. 

Frederick Abbott, Joseph 
Grundfest, William Hurd, Edith Mar- 
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JIDDA—Nichola Theodoropoulo, FSL-1, 
was presented the Superior Honor Award 
upon his recent retirement in recognition of 
a quarter-century of service as Buildings 
and Maintenance Supervisor at the U.S. 
Embassy. Mr. Theodoropoulo was respon- 
sible for construction and development of 
the Embassy’s compound, recognized as 
one of Jidda’s most scenic landmarks. 
shall, Glenn Shealey, Ted Stein and 
Terence Todman, Jr., have all entered 
on duty as summer legal interns in 
various areas of the Office of the 
Legal Adviser. 

Susan Herndon and Margo Randall 
entered on duty in June as summer 
secretaries in the Office of the Legal 
Adviser. 


a 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer to Europe for the OECD meet- 
ing June 20-29. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober addressed corporate executives 
concerning Mideast trade oppor- 
tunities at the Department-sponsored 
Executive Diplomat Seminar June 9. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
R. Day accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer on his trip to Latin America, 
June 6-13. 

Peter Moffat consulted in Algeria, 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia Affairs 
(NEA/AEFN) prior to his assignment as 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Rabat 
where he expected to arrive July 16. 

Lewis Murray, Tunisian Desk Offi- 
cer, NEA/AFN, assumed his duties at 
Tunis as Political Counselor in early 
July. 

Carleton Coon, formerly Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Rabat, was in 
Washington for home leave prior to 
reassignment. 

Mary Ann Casey, formerly Consu- 
lar and Political Officer at Rabat, has 
been assigned to the Department’s 
Operations Center. 

Charles A. Kennedy, who has been 
assigned to Egyptian Affairs as 
Economic/Commercial Officer, re- 
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TEHRAN—House Speaker Carl Albert (D.-Okla.) visited Iran April 21-23 to meet with his 
Iranian counterpart and other Iranian leaders. Shown with the Speaker are, left to right, 
Mrs. Vida Davoudi, member of the Iranian Maijles (parliament); Ambassador Richard M. 
Helms; the Speaker; Manuchehr Eghbal, Chairman of the Board and Managing Director of 
the National Iranian Oil Company and a former Prime Minister; Senate President Jaafar 
Sharif-Emami; and Majles Speaker Abdollah Riazi, who was Speaker Albert's host. 
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ceived the Master of Public Adminis- 
tration degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity on June 12. Mr. Kennedy suc- 
ceeded G. Gardiner Brown who is tak- 
ing a year’s leave of absence. 

Dennis Kux, Director, Bhutan, In- 
dia, Maldives, Nepal, Sri Lanka 
(NEA/INS), traveled to New York 
City on June 8 to address the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Robert Morley, Senior Economic 
Officer, NEA/INS, and Jim Nach, 
Political/Economic Officer for India, 
have departed the Bureau for new as- 
signments. 

Natale Bellocchi was on consulta- 
tion in NEA/INS June 1-22 in prep- 
aration for his assignment as 
Economic Counselor in New Delhi. 
He recently finished a tour in the 
Treasury Department. 

Peter D. Constable, Director, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Bangladesh 
(NEA/PAB), has departed the Bureau 
for his new assignment as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Embassy Is- 
lamabad. 

M. Gordon Jones, Economic Offi- 
cer for Pakistan, NEA/PAB, departed 
on May 21 for Portuguese language 
training at FSI prior to his new as- 
signment at Embassy Rio de Janeiro. 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., Director, 
Regional Affairs (NEA/RA), was the 
U.S. participant in the semi-annual 
meeting of NATO Experts on the 
Middle East and the Maghreb, held in 
Brussels May 31 to June 2. Sub- 
sequently, he visited Ankara for con- 
sultations on CENTO affairs, and 
Tunis for discussions with Mission 
personnel. 

Larry W. Semakis, CENTO Affairs 
Officer, NEA/RA, was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the CENTO 
Ministerial Meeting held in London 
May 26 and 27. Bonnie B. Sey, secre- 
tary, NEA/RA, was a member of the 
support staff at the meeting. 

Sean H. Holly, Labor/Social Af- 
fairs Advisor & Narcotics Coor- 
dinator, NEA/RA, visited Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt and Israel 
from April 24 to May 21 to discuss 
multilateral affairs, narcotics coordi- 
nation and labor matters. In Tunis he 
also participated in the EUR/AF 
Labor Attaches’ Conference. 

Ambassadors recently on consulta- 
tion in the Bureau included: Theodore 
L. Eliot, Jr., Afghanistan; William B. 
Saxbe, India; John H. Reed, Sri 
Lanka; William B. Wolle, Oman; 
Thomas R. Pickering, Jordan; Robert 
Paganelli, Qatar; and Malcolm Toon, 
Israel. 

New personnel in the Bureau in- 
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PANAMA—Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Ray- 
mond E. Gonzalez, right, presents a 
Superior Honor Award to Counselor for 
Political Affairs John D. Blacken who was 
cited for the performance of his regular 
duties and for his participation in negotiating 
a new Panama Canal Treaty. 


cluded Gilbert D. Kulick, Political 
Officer, NEA/IAI; Jay Graham, 
Economic/Commercial Officer, 
NEA/INS; John Patrick Mulligan, 
Economic Officer, NEA/PAB; Doug- 
las B. Archard, Political Officer, 
NEA/PAB; and Richard K. McKee, 
Political Officer, NEA/PAB. 

Summer employees in NEA are 
Carolyn S. Bevill, NEA/RA; Rebecca 
A. Ragsdale, NEA/PAB; Lisa M. De- 
Filippis, NEA/P; Deborah Walther, 
NEA Front Office; Mark Berger, 
NEA/IAI; Jonathan Kopp, NEA/IRN; 
Saralynn Summer, NEA/ARN; and 
Earl Smith, summer aide assigned to 
the NEA Communications Center. 

Personnel consulting in the Bureau 
from the field included Michael 
Metelits, assigned to Islamabad; Peter 
Maher, assigned to Peshawar as Con- 
sul; Bernard Alter, Consular Officer, 
assigned to Lahore; Florence J. Hall, 
secretary, assigned to Abu Dhabi; 
Lloyd C. Stevenson, C&R Officer for 
Brasilia, assigned to Baghdad; Geor- 
gia J. DeBell, Personnel Officer from 
Rabat, assigned to Tel Aviv. 

Also, Brian Flanagan, Regional Se- 
curity Officer, Cairo; H. E. Mattox, 
from Cairo; Frieda J. Swift, secretary 
from Tokyo, assigned to Colombo; 
Marion Piccioni, secretary, assigned 
to Damascus; Gene Marshall, from Is- 
fahan; Helen Mann, secretary from 
Copenhagen, assigned to Manama; 
Louis B. Warren, Jr., Economic/ 
Commercial Officer, assigned to Em- 
bassy Muscat; Daniel A. Johnson, 
from Port-au-Prince, assigned to New 
Delhi. 

In addition, Donald Willett, Budget 
and Fiscal (B&F) Officer from Man- 
ila, assigned to Tehran; Arlene E. 
Griff; secretary from Geneva, as- 
signed to Tehran; Norma Reis, from 
Tel Aviv; Sheila L. Franklin, B&F 


Officer from Tunis; Janet Wehr, sec- 
retary from Geneva, assigned to 
Tunis; and Thomas G. McGrath, Re- 
gional Security Officer from Paris, 
assigned to Tunis. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Frederick Irv- 
ing participated in the Maritime 
Administration/Energy Research and 
Development Administration Work- 
shop at Airlie House, Warrenton, 
Virginia, June 11 and 12. The subject 
of the workshop was the commercial 
development of the oceans. 

Ambassador Marshall Green, 
Coordinator of Population Affairs, 
spoke at the Center for Area and 
Country Studies of FSI on ‘*Dimen- 
sions and Implications of World 
Population Growth’’ on June 17. 

Rozanne L. Ridgway, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA), was in 
Mexico City May 23-29 for fisheries 
discussions. 

Ambassador Ridgway was in 
Montreal June 7-24 for the annual 
meeting of the International Commis- 
sion for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. She also headed the U.S. 
Delegation to fisheries negotiations 
with the Japanese in Washington, 
D.C., on June 2 and 3. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Advanced and 
Applied Technology Affairs (OES/ 
APT), spoke on the ‘Technical: Ex- 
change Aspects of Detente’’ at the 
Law Professor Workshop, sponsored 
by the American Bar Association in 
Washington, D.C., on May 14. Dr. 
Ganley headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the June 14-16 meeting in Paris of the 
Organization of Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) Com- 
mittee for Scientific and Technolo- 
gical Policy. 

From June 20 through July 2, 
Lorry M. Nakatsu, Director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, consulted with offi- 
cials of the Governments of Japan, 
South Korea and the Republic of 
China regarding the implementation 
of the Fisheries Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976. 

Morris D. Busby, Director, Office 
of Ocean Affairs, participated on a 
panel of the Shellfish Institute of 
North America’s meeting held in 
Miami, June 20 and 21. 

William A. Root, Acting Director 
for the Office of Soviet and Eastern 
European S&T Affairs, traveled to 
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Belgrade to co-chair the June 21-25 
semi-annual meeting of the U.S.- 
Yugoslav Joint Board on Science and 
Technology. At the conclusion of the 
Belgrade meeting Mr. Root visited 
Moscow for consultations at the Em- 
bassy and for discussions with the 
Soviet Secretariats for the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Joint Committee on Energy 
and the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Commis- 
sion on S&T Cooperation. 

Dr. I.M. Pikus, Office of Technol- 
ogy Policy and Space Affairs, partici- 
pated in the XIX meeting of the 
Committee on Space Research, held 
this year in Philadelphia June 8-19. 


Personnel 


Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, vi- 
sited Paris, Prague, Moscow, Warsaw 
and Berlin June 11-20. She was ac- 
companied by Maurice Ealum of the 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments Division. On May 
26 Ambassador Laise addressed the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

During June Charles Schmitz and 
John Sinozich of the Grievance Staff 
conducted workshop presentations on 
the new Foreign Service Grievance 
Procedures. The purpose of the work- 
shop presentations is to introduce De- 
partment personnel to the different 
kinds of grievances and to familiarize 
managers and supervisors with the 
new procedures. 

Tony Kern, Acting Director of the 
Employee-Management Relations 
Staff, and Mary Kincaid of that office 
recently assisted the Grievance Staff 
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in training sessions on employee- 
management relations and grievance 
handling. Mr. Kern and Allan Silber- 
man discussed employee-management 
relations at FSI with the 125th Junior 
Officer class and with the Administra- 
tive Operations Course, respectively. 

Dudley W. Miller has replaced 
Robert T. Burns as Director of the Of- 
fice of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment. Mr. Miller previously 
served as a Foreign Service Inspector. 
Mr. Burns’ other duties as Staff Direc- 
tor of the Board of Examiners have 
been assumed by Roger C. Schrader, 
who has served as a BEX Senior Dep- 
uty Examiner for the past year. 

Charles S. Kennedy has relin- 
quished his duties as a BEX Senior 
Deputy Examiner and has departed for 
his new assignment as Chief of the 
Consular Section in Seoul. 

Richard Masters has succeeded 
Elaine B. Schunter as Registrar/ 
Administrative Officer for the Board 
of Examiners. Mr. Masters recently 
returned from an assignment in 
Bamako. Ms. Schunter has been as- 
signed to Munich as Administrative 
Officer. 

Bobby Watson, last assigned to 
SCA/VO, has replaced Merle Arp as a 
Deputy Examiner. Mr. Arp has joined 
PER/FCA as Chief of the Consular 
Branch. 

FSOs Edward Bryant, Steve Ecton, 
Dudley Sipprelle, Robert Strand and 
Peter Walker have departed BEX 
upon completion of their temporary 
assignments as Deputy Examiners. 

Jack Melton has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Office of Position and 
Pay Management (PER/PPM). 
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William R. Mullican and Pamela 
Stratton have joined the staff of 
PER/PPM. Mr. Mullican transferred 
from REE/EMP; Ms. Stratton was 
previously with the Passport Office. 

Members of the Professional De- 
velopment Working Group met on 
June 3 to review draft reports prepared 
by that staff on the Group’s three 
areas of inquiry: executive develop- 
ment, specialization and manpower 
planning. The reports were to be con- 
sidered by the Board of Professional 
Development in early July. 

Frank M. Tucker, Jr., Deputy Di- 
rector for Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments, has been 
assigned to S/IG as a Foreign Service 
Inspector. He has been replaced by 
Gifford D. Malone. 

Nancy Ostrander, formerly the 
Chief of the Consular Career De- 
velopment Branch, has replaced Fran- 
cis R. Starrs, Jr., as Career Develop- 
ment Officer for Class | and 2 officers 
in PER/FCA/SO. She will counsel 
senior Consular Officers, as well as 
officers in SCA, ARA, AF, PER, A, 
OES, PA and IO. Mr. Starrs has de- 
parted for Mexico City where he will 
serve as Counselor of Embassy for 
Political Affairs. Merle Arp has taken 
over as Chief of PER/FCA/CON, the 
position vacated by Miss Ostrander. 

David Dean has departed PER/ 
FCA/JO for an assignment as Deputy 
Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office in 
Peking. 

Dan Thal, the Special Assistant in 
M/DG/PER, is the new Career De- 
velopment officer in PER/FCA/JO for 
FSO/R/RU-6, 7 and 8's and FSS-4-8 
officers in the Administrative cone. 
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SCIENCE ATTACHES MEET—Many officers from Washington and posts abroad attended the Annual Conference of Scientific and 
Technological and Fisheries Attaches held in the Department May 17-21. Pictured at one of the briefing sessions with conference 
participants, are, seated from left to right, Assistant Secretary for European Affairs Arthur A. Hartman and Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson, both of whom addressed the group; conference host Frederick Irving, Assistant Secretary for Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs; and Dr. Gerald F. Tape, U.S. Representative to the International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna. 
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He replaces Taylor Jesse Clear who is 
now in French language training prior 
to assignment in Tunis. 

Anthony Wallace is the new Career 
Development Officer for Junior and 
Class 5 officers in the Economic/ 
Commercial cone, replacing Edward 
Stumpf who departed for university 
training. 

David K. Edminster is the new 
Career Development Officer for 
FSO/R/RU-4 officers in the Political 
cone. He replaced W. Kennedy 
Cromwell. 

Peter P. Lord is the new Chief of 
PER’s ARA Assignments Branch re- 
placing James L. Tull who is now the 
Administrative Officer in EUR/EX. 

Nancy Yelton has joined Personnel 
as a secretary in PER/FCA/TL. She 
replaces Mary Williams who has been 
assigned to Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Althea Buchanan is the new Per- 
sonnel Technician in the PER/FCA/ 
AF Assignments Branch, having been 
reassigned from PER/MGT/AS. 

On June 7, Thomas J. Ranson, Di- 
rector of the Office of Employee Serv- 
ices, spoke to officers attending the 
Administrative Operations Course at 
the Foreign Service Institute on em- 
ployee services and benefits. 

Peter E. A. Gregory, for several 
years a Recruitment Officer in the 
Employment Division, has been reas- 
signed to the Local Personnel Pro- 
gram. 

Paul C. Kauffman has joined the 
Employment Division as a Recruit- 
ment and Employment Officer; he 
transferred from the Passport Office. 

Patricia Howard of the Office of 
Performance Evaluation attended the 
Supervisory Studies Seminar spon- 
sored by FSI at Harpers Ferry, W. 
Va., June 6-11. 

Kathryn Clark of PER/CCA par- 
ticipated in a Civil Service Commis- 
sion course on the processing of per- 
sonnel actions. 

Summer employees in M/DG in- 
clude the following: 

Robert Allred, FCA/JO; David 
Alston, MGT/AS; Charles Bedney, 
MGT/OS; Wayne Clayton, MGT/ 
RMR; Cheryl Cooper, MGT/OS; 
Kathleen Correy, PER/FCA; Mark 
Fittipaldi, PER/PE; Lynn Freed, 
M/DG; Cindy Friedman, CCA/CS; 
Michelle Harris, PER/PE; Joan Harri- 
son, MGT/AS. 

Also, Pamela Holton, PER/MGT/ 
RET; Linda Johnson, MGT/OS; Lee 
Jones, DG/HRIS; Karen King, 
ES/BA; Roberta Kurpit, EMP; Veldes 
Maddox, REE/BEX; Stacey 
Nerenstone, RMR/RR; Patricia Mann, 
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LENINGRAD—Shown preparing to board 
the train for their journey from Murmansk 
to Nikel, the northernmost portion of the 
post's consular district, are Deputy Princi- 
pal Officer Gary L. Matthews of the Consu- 
late General, right, and Consular Officer 
William D. Lieser. 


REE/BEX; Judy Newbill, PER/FCA; 
Mitchelle Reese, FCA/PAS; Margaret 
Riley, ES/LP; and Marlene Rock, 
PER/PPM. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Jay Salmon, of the Office of Dis- 
armament and Arms Control (PM/ 
DCA), went to Vienna to join the 
MBER Delegation. 

Boris H. Klosson, State Depart- 
ment Representative to the SALT 
Delegation, and Mark Ramee, both of 
PM/DCA, returned to the SALT Del- 
egation in Geneva. 

Captain Matthew F. Pasztalaniec, 
Office of International Security Oper- 
ations (PM/ISO), traveled to Moscow 
and Leningrad May 23-31 as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
fourth annual Review of the Preven- 
tion of Incidents at Sea Agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

Lt. Col. Richard Masson, PM/ISO, 
was in Athens during May and June as 
a member of the U.S. team negotiat- 
ing a new U.S.-Greece Defense 
Cooperation Agreement. 

John Scott, PM/ISO, left for the 
Philippines June 9 to participate in the 
U.S.-Philippine base negotiations 
now underway in Baguio. 

Charlotte Woolston, PM/ISO, ar- 
rived in Geneva June 4 to serve with 
the U.S. Delegation to SALT II. Miss 
Woolston also worked with the dele- 
gation in Geneva during an earlier 
round of negotiations in February and 
March. 

Lt. Michael Cooley, U.S. Coast 
Guard, arrived in PM/ISO June 14 for 
eight weeks duty. Lt. Cooley is an in- 
structor in the History Department at 


the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John E. 
Reinhardt headed the U.S. Delegation 
to the annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of National Information Officers 
of the NATO countries in Brussels. 
Following the meeting he toured sev- 
eral NATO facilities under a program 
sponsored by the NATO Information 
Office. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Vir- 
ginia R. Allan addressed the Ameri- 
can Society of Women Accountants 
at its All Michigan Day, May 22, at 
Kalamazoo. 

Charles W. Freeman, Jr., has as- 
sumed the directorship of the Office 
of Public Programs. He was formerly 
the Deputy Director for Republic of 
China Affairs in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Some 100 members of the National 
Broadcast Association attended a 
luncheon at the State Department on 
June 9, held in conjunction with the 
association’s annual convention. Am- 
bassador Reinhardt hosted the lunch- 
eon and Winston Lord, Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff, was the lunch- 
eon speaker. Julia Moore of the Media 
Liaison Division, Office of Media 
Services, was coordinator for the 
event. 

Kay Chernush of Media Services’ 
Editorial Division has transferred to 
AID’s Office of Public Affairs. 

The sixth and final Executive- 
Diplomat Seminar of this fiscal year 
was held in the Department on June 8 
and 9, and was attended by 29 vice 
presidents of U.S. corporations with 
international business interests. Meet- 
ings were scheduled with EB, the co- 
host bureau; NEA, ARA, AF, EUR, 
and with Eugene P. Kopp, Deputy 
Administrator, USIA. Deputy Secre- 
tary Charles Robinson chaired the 
summation session and joined the 
seminar participants at a reception in 
the Henry Clay Room of the Depart- 
ment. Coordinators for the program 
were William Rau and Stanley Harris, 
EB, and Marie Bland, Conferences 
and Seminars Division, Office of Pub- 
lic Programs (PA/PP/CS). 

Two Scholar-Diplomat Seminars on 
Asian Affairs were held in the De- 
partment in May. The week of May 
3-7 scholars interested in South Asian 
affairs met with NEA Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Adolph Dubs, other officers 
from NEA, and with staff members 
from AID, INR, S/P, OES and USIA. 
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The May 17-21 sessions covered East 
Asian affairs, with participants meet- 
ing with Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs Philip C. Habib, then EA As- 
sistant Secretary, and officers from 
S/P, INR, CU, ACDA, AID and The 
Asia Society. The participants also vi- 
sited the Embassy of Thailand. The 
seminars were coordinated by Rose- 
mary O'Neill, NEA/P; Warren Mag- 
ruder, EA/P; and Doris Williamson, 
PA/PP/CS. 

At the request of U.S. Representa- 
tive Robert E. Jones (D.-Ala.), a 
special briefing was held for the 
Huntsville-Madison County Chamber 
of Commerce on May 13. Martha 
Mautner of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research met with the group at 
the Rayburn House Office Building. 
Mrs. Williamson of PA/PP/CS han- 
dled arrangements for the briefing. 

A special briefing was held in the 
Department on May 19 for repre- 
sentatives of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company involved in international 
trade. Business prospects in their re- 
spective geographic areas were dis- 
cussed by EUR Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary John Armitage, NEA Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Sidney Sober and 
ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary Hew- 
son Ryan. Tony Wallace of EB dis- 
cussed the State Department’s com- 
mercial policy and served as briefing 
moderator. Mrs. Williamson, PA/ 
PP/CS, coordinated the briefing ar- 
rangements. 

David F. Trask, Director of the His- 
torical Office (PA/HO), and Fredrick 
Aandahl, Deputy Director, PA/HO, 
took part in a meeting at the Supreme 
Court of the National Historical Pub- 
lications and Records Commission 
(NHPRC) and in a ceremony at which 
Chief Justice Warren Berger accepted 
the first two volumes of the Documen- 
tary History of the Ratification of the 
Constitution. PA/HO later served as 
host for an NHPRC seminar on editing 
the documents of American history. 

Mr. Aandahl attended a symposium 
at the George C. Marshall Library, 
Lexington, Virginia, on U.S. occupa- 
tion policies in Europe during and 
after World War II. 

Edwin S. Costrell, Allen H. Kitch- 
ens and David W. Mabon of PA/HO 
met with historians of the Department 
of Defense to discuss official research 
and publication programs on the 
Viet-Nam war and U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia. 

Harry F. Young of PA/HO ap- 
peared in a New York court as an 
expert witness for the U.S. Govern- 
ment in a case involving the history 
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and status of the British national debt 
(World War I debt) to the United 
States. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, addressed partic- 
ipants in the American Council on In- 
ternational Personnel meeting, held at 
the Mayflower Hotel on May 28. 

Mr. Walentynowicz awarded cer- 
tificates to participants in the Consu- 
lar Course at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute on May 28. He also was the 
principal speaker at the annual Consu- 
lar Law Society dinner at the Harvard 
Club in New York on June 2. 

Elizabeth Bowen, former Staff As- 
sistant to the Administrator, has de- 
parted SCA for assignment to Lon- 
don. James W. Carter, formerly of the 
Visa Office, has assumed her duties. 

SCA also welcomed to its staff 
Sarah Horsey, formerly assigned to 
Port-au-Prince, and William S. Til- 
ney, who will be replacing Don E. 
Bean who is departing SCA for as- 
signment to London. 

Louis P. Goelz, Chief, Field Opera- 
tions Division, Visa Office (VO), 
traveled to Jidda, Dhahran, Kuwait 
and Madrid to confer with consular 
officers on visa matters. 

Melinda Schwenk has joined the 
staff of VO for the summer. She is in 
her second year at the University of 
Maryland. 

E. Janie Warzywak has departed 
VO for an assignment in IGA. 

Special Consular Services (SCS) 


welcomed summer employees Karen 
Peake and Donna Gobie. Miss Peake 
is a student at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles and Miss Gobie attends 
George Mason University in Virginia. 

Miss Laverne Solomon has de- 
parted SCS for assignment to BF/FS, 
Office of Payroll. 

The following Foreign Service per- 
sonnel consulted with officers within 
the Bureau. 

Francis X. Lambert, Monterrey; 
Bernard Alter, Lahore; John D. Black- 
en, Panama to Guyana; Robert D. 
Collins, Brussels to Palermo; Carole 
B. Conyngham, Bombay; Richard C. 
Dunbar, Seoul to Brisbane; Douglas 
V. Ellice, Jr., Manila to Luxembourg; 
Jack F. Gillespie, Bogota; John R. 
Grierson, FSI to Tehran; Kenneth R. 
Hedstrom, Seoul. 

Kenneth R. Jernigan, Santo 
Domingo; Kenneth Keller, Guayaquil 
to Ottawa; Julia E. Mak, Beirut; 
Richard S. Mann, Ankara; Brian J. 
Mohler, Strasbourg; Imogene G. 
McCloud, Nairobi to Paris; John J. 
Norris, Jr., Singapore; R. Ross Rod- 
gers, Taipei; William R. Rosner, 
Guadalajara to Accra. 


Andres G. Sanchez, Caracas to 
Bern; Norman A. Singer, Jerusalem; 
Theodore Tench, Jerusalem; Kirk- 
Patrick Kotula, Ciudad Juarez to 
Tegucigalpa; Gerald B. Christianson, 
Jakarta; Patricia L. Bookhardt, 
Tegucigalpa to Barcelona; Phyllis S. 
Anderson, to Manila; Nick A. Sher- 
wood, to Chiang Mai; Robert Kent, 
Fort McNair; Michael M. Sherman, 
Buenos Aires; and Janet L. Von Ev- 
ery, FSI to Istanbul. 


KABUL—Plate umpire Ambassador Theodore L. Eliot, Jr., wearing shorts, adjudicates a 
disputed play during the Hindu Kush Softball Championships which took place here in 
May. The Kabul softball league includes women’s and men’s teams representing the Em- 
bassy, the Peace Corps, AID, the American School students and the School teachers. 
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AWARDS 


TAIPEI—Ambassador Leonard Unger, 
right, presents a 35-year Service Award to 
GSO Franklin E. Jackson. 


GENEVA—Sandra Jordan, U.S. Mission to the European Office of the UN and other Interna- 
tional Organizations, receives a Meritorious Honor Award from Charge d’Affaires Robert R. 
Brungart. Looking on is Edward Brennan, Counselor for Humanitarian Affairs. 


~ & 
BRIDGETOWN—Ambassador Theodore =}. 


R. Britton, Jr., right, presented a Meritorious 
Award to John W. Simms, Counselor of Em- 
bassy. Mr. Simm’s mother, Mrs. K. H., Simms, 
attended the ceremony. 


-e ‘ Fee | ANKARA—Ambassador William B. Macomber is shown with award recipients following a 
a. ae recent presentation. From left to right in the first row are Clarissa C. Minnick, 10-year Length 
WASHINGTON—Foreign Service Institute of Service Award; Thomas M. Leonard, 30 years; Virginia E. Cafolla, 20 years; Ambassador 
staff members receiving awards recently Macomber, Esref Altis, 25 years; Melike Gur, 25 years; and Rasit Baykal, 25 years. Second 
were Jack A. Collier, top left, and Mary row, from left: Nidai Diemal, 25 years; Yusuf Z. Durusoy, Special Certificate of Merit; Hasan 
Schloeder, top right, 25-year Service Awards; Ozer, 20 years and retirement plaque; Charles A. Mast, 10 years; and Asude Aral, 20 years; 
Nguyen Quang, bottom left, Meritorious Serv- Third row, from left: Benjamin C. Runner, Jr., 10 years; Irfan Surav, 10 years; Abdullah 
ice Increase; and Joseph Carter, Certificate of | Gozukizil, 10 years; Ertugrul Gur, Certificate of Appreciation; and Patrick N. Murphy, 10 
Appreciation and trophy for organizing FSI’s__ years. Fourth row, from left: Jane Whitney, 10 years; Dogan Poyraz, 25 years; Kaya 
sports program. Guvenic, 20 years; and Yakup Aksiyote, Meritorious Service Increase. 
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AWARDS CEREMONY—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications Willis E. Naeher, 
second from left, recently presented a Meritorious Honor Award to the diplomatic couriers of the 
Washington Regional Diplomatic Courier Office. The WRDCO was cited for “high professional 
standards in performance of official duties providing weekly diplomatic courier service for the 
Consulate General, Luanda, during perilous conditions resulting from the escalation of hostilities 
from August 1974 until the post was closed on November 3, 1975.” 


FRANKFURT—Pictured at a Length of Service Awards presentation ceremony are, from 
left to right, Deputy Principal Officer Meiville L. Blake, Charles Shelilhorn, 20-year award; Ed- 
ward Sady, 10 years; Consul General W. J. Lehmann; and Henry Kemp, 30 years. 


é 


WELLINGTON—Ambassador Armistead |. Selden, Jr., second from left, made award pres- 
entations to, from left to right, Administrative Officer John Clark, 10-year Length of Service 
Award; Cultural Affairs Assistant Judith Cornwell, cash award in recognition of her initiation 
and execution of American Bicentennial Weeks at Hamilton and Christchurch, New Zea- 
land; Commercial Assistant John Scott, cash award for his work on the American Trade Fair 
in Auckland; and Budget and Fiscal Specialist Peg Scollard, who received recognition for 
her exceptional contribution to the Embassy’s Budget and Fiscal Section. 
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BOGOTA—Administrative Counselor 
Joseph D. Capri, right, holds the 30-year 
Length of Service Award presented to him 
by Ambassador Viron P. Vaky as his wife, 
Erica, looks on. 


JEFFERSON, ARKANSAS—FSSO William 
N. Wilkes, right, receives the Department's 
35-year Length of Service Award from Dr. 
Morris F. Cranmer, Director of the National 
Center for Toxicological Research (NCTR). 
Mr. Wilkes, who is on detail from State to 
HEW, handles public relations matters for 
the NCTR from his office in Little Rock. 


ASUNCION—Borje Anderson, Communi- 
cations and Records Officer here, recently 
received a 30-year Service Award, presented 
by Ambassador George W. Landau. 
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BUENOS AIRES—Ambassador Robert C. 
Hill presents his secretary, Mrs. B. Leota 
Roberts, with a Meritorious Honor Award 
for “‘sustained performance under most 
difficult circumstances over a five year 
period while faced with the threat of vio- 
lence to her person and under severe per- 
sonal pressure.” 


WASHINGTON—William D. Broderick, Act- 
ing Director of the Foreign Service Institute, 
recently presented a Scroll of Appreciation 
to Dr. Frank K. Johnson, left, and a 
Meritorious Honor Award to Dr. Allen |. 
Weinstein. Dr. Johnson was cited for his 
contributions to community action and 
youth programs for the foreign affairs com- 
munity. Dr. Weinstein was cited for his in- 
novative work, linguistic achievements, and 
performance. 


TEHRAN—General Services Officer David 
C. Bennett recently received a Meritorious 
Honor Award for his “sustained outstand- 
ing effort and performance... .”’ He has 
since departed for Tananarive. 
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ae te 2 AR os y ; 
NEW DELHi—Consular Officer Virginia Carson, far right, presents the Department's 


Meritorious Honor Award to Foreign Service local employee Frank F. Fernandes for his 
work performance during 1975-76. Also shown are other members of the consular staff. 


ACCRA—Charge d’Affaires, a.i., John A. Linehan, fourth from left, presented Length of 
Service or Meritorious Step Increases to personnel here recently. The recipients were, from 
left, Michael Fuchs-Carsch, USAID; F.S. local employees Samuel Boadu, Edward C. 
Lineburger, FSL Justice Eshun, James D. Haase, Arlynn E. Beard and Michael A. Sulak. 


WASHINGTON—Robert E. Lamb, Director of Financial Services, is shown with staff 


members to whom he presented Length of Service awards. Left to right are Dewey Wat- 
kins, 30 years; Dianne Ott, 10; Betty Lucas, 20; Mr. Lamb; and William Aceto, 35. 
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PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions are effective July 18. See also 
Foreign Service Nominations, page 21 


FSR-7 to FSR-6 


Anderson, Donna J. 
Baldwin, Frank B., Jr. 
Banks, Anita D. 
Becker, Carol Ann 
Bielinski, Stanley, Jr. 
Bozeman, Gloria E. 
Clare, Gwen C. 
Cohen, Henry Roger 
Cook, John G. 
Crouch, Lisa L. 
Daniels, Willem H. 
Dishaw, Robert 
Dover, Dale W. 
Ferris, Genevieve E. 
Gross, Bernard E., Il (FSRU) 
Heidel, Lewis J. 

Hill, Gordon E. 
Hinton, Michael J. 
Horn, James Edwin 
Jones, Henry N. 
Kahn, Merrill Joan 
King, Russell Frank 
Landry, Maria D. E. 
Lemieux, Louis N. 
Lim, Felisa 

Marcuse, Gisela 
McCarthy, Daniel R. 
McDonnell, Thomas H. 
Millspaugh, Larry G. 
Moore, Julia A. 
Moore, Muriel M. 
Motekew, Edward W. 
Parker, Maurice S. 
Richards, Seth, Ill 
Roberts, Joseph L. 
Sanchez, Fernando 
Scheele, Edward B. 
Schloss, Donna Lee 
Smith, Raymond Vaughn 
Sulak, Michael A. 
Takahashi, Lorraine 
Updegrove, Brad Lee 


FSR-8 to FSR-7 
Courlang, Edward M. 
Finley, Travis A. 
Fuchs, Wolfgang G. 
Gonzales, Alfred 
Lestina, Nancy J. 
Marconi, Michael D. 
Muraik, Peter G. 
Nelson, Dennis E. 
Sandberg, Sally S. 
Stanaland, Darrell E. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Martin, JOC 

Alexis, Gwendolyn Y., JOC 
Alligood, James V., Manila 
Atcheson, Robert Gordon, JOC 
Bandier, Donald Keith, JOC 
Bazala, Syivia J., JOC 

Begley, Joseph M., Athens 
Blanchard, John L., Athens 
Bleyle, David Lee, JOC 
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Biohm, Robert J., JOC 

Boehm, Edward G., D/HA 
Border, Philip Anthony, JOC 
Brand Robert R., Jr., A/SY/I 
Breese, Marvin L., Manila 
Brennan, Martin G., JOC 
Burakow, Nicholas, JOC 

Burns, Cynthia E., Ottawa 
Butler, Lawrence E., JOC 

Cady, Nancy Helen, JOC 
Campbell, Arnold H., JOC 
Cawley, John J., Monrovia 
Charest, Eldon E., Athens 
Chew, Evelyn, |ISO/SDP 
Chiocco, Ralph D., A/SY/I 
Colony, Myron W., Jr., Monrovia 
Combs, Wayne S., Athens 
Conger, Lucinda D., FADRC 
Date Lewis, |., London 

Daly, Robert V., A/SY/! 

Damico, Thomas X., A/SY/I 
Darker, Bernard, Jr., A/OC/PE 
Davis, Kathleen R., Caracas 
Dean, Marqaret M., JOC 

Deibler, Ray A., A/SY/I 

Diehl, Harold C., Islamabad 
Doddy, Cynthia D., PER/MGT 
Ehrlich, George Paul, |SO/SDP 
Fantozzi, Daniel T., JOC 

Fisher, Glen H., CU/OPP 
Fordyce, Kimberlee Dawn, JOC 
Fry, John C., OES/APT/BMP 
Gagen, John P., A/OC/PE 
Gedeon, Carol Ruthann, Paris 
Gesswein, Frederick C., Monrovia 
Ginn, Rosemary Lucas, Luxembourg 
Hable, Warren L., Monrovia 
Hall, John M., JOC 

Halter, Kari S., JOC 
Hammerschiag, Robert W., Geneva 
Harvey, Clyde A., Monrovia 
Hickey, Maureen L, FADRC/PBR 
Horn, Maryanne, JOC 

Howland, Michael H., A/SY/! 
Ingram, Iris |., PER/MGT 
Jackola, Elmer A., Athens 
Jennings, Hartford Terry, JOC 
Jones, Richard H., JOC 


Kelleher, Margaret A., Commerce Dept. 


Kelly, Everette S., A/SY/I 
Kurtzer, Daniel C., JOC 

Leaf, Edward J., Lusaka 

Lee, David Y. C., Tokyo 
Mailett, Louise Elizabeth, JOC 
Mak, Dayton S., Beirut 

Mak, Julia E., Beirut 

Marion, Elizabeth A., Ottawa 
Marshall, Edith Sophia, L 
Mason, Robert A., A/OC/PE 
Mayfield, Cheri L., Santiago 
Mayfield, Katherine A., Naimey 
Mazer, Ronald M., A/SY/! 
McGaffigan, Edward, JOC 
McMahan, Robert T., JOC 
Meinbresse, Jerry D., Monrovia 
Miller, Gary L., Manila 

Miller, Richard T., JOC 
Monks, Robert Albert, JOC 
Mustain, Robert W., JOC 
Noble, Stephen Vance, JOC 


PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


Nolan, Robert Bernard, JOC 
Nolan, Stephen James, JOC 
O’Neill, Aloysius M., JOC 

Olson, Frederick W., Manila 
O'Neil, Kevin P., A/SY/I 

Patterson, Mildred A., JOC 

Peters, Jeanette R., Caracas 
Peterson, Donald J., Guatemala 
Pilla, Steven G., JOC 

Potts, Robert D., New Delhi 

Reed John H., Colombo 

Reed, John T., Athens 

Rinky, John J., New Delhi 
Rodriguez, Sherri Ann, Montevideo 
Ruvinsky, William Roy, |SO/SDP 
Schuler, George J., A/SY/T 

Scioli, Leonard Joseph, Jr., Toronto 
Sergeant, Carmen V., Tegucigalpa 
Shaloff, Stanley, PA/HO/HS 
Sherry, John, Geneva 

Smith, Gary L., Monrovia 

Smith, Ralph L., Buenos Aires 
Sorrell, Allen R., Athens 

Speh, Christopher T., JOC 

Stitt, Mary P., M/EEO 

Straub, William D., JOC 

Swenson, Roger Grant, JOC 

Turk, Lynn Joseph, JOC 
Underhill, Alexandra M., OES/ENP/EN 
Von Arx, Emil, tll, Kabul 

Ward, Rodney K., Kinshasa 

Watt, Linda Ellen, JOC 
Weatherford, Judith Ann, Rio de Janeiro 
Wolf, Charles L., iSO/SDP 


TRANSFERS 


Alley, James J., Sydney to Rangoon 
Armbruster, Susan A., Casablanca to 
Tehran 
Baas, Marc Allen, Libreville to EB/OT/ 
GCP 
Bailey, Mary E., A/OC/PE to Kabul 
Baxter, Mary Anna, Paris to EUR 
Bell, Thomas A., Damascus to Helsinki 
Bentley, Robert B., ARA/LA to Sao Paulo 
Bergin, Peter Edward, M/FSI/LT to 
Caracas 
Biack, Dorothy Jean, M/FSI/UT to Athens 
Bianford, James E., M/FSI/LT to Athens 
Boudreau, William J., H.E.W. to Geneva 
Bowers, Jeffrey Warren, A/SY/i to Rome 
Breeland, Mary J., Caracas to Berlin 
Brewster, Robert C., Quito to SI/IG 
Bryant, Cornelia Anne, Johanannesburg 
to Libreville 
Buchans, Jesse J., Jr., Tananarive to AF 
Buchans, Ribella C., Tananarive to AF 
Burrows, Hugh W., |O/OIC/CAS to Bel- 
grade 
Byrne, Thomas R., Oslo to Prague 
Camp, William J., lll, A/SY/T to New Dethi 
Campbell, Ann P., CA/FS/CON to New 
Delhi 
Casady, Lance B., BF/FS/WFC to Kuwait 
Casey, Mary Ann, Rabat to S/S-O 
Chociey, Richard G., Kinshasa to A/OC/T 
Chowning, Charles E., Conakry to A/OC 
Clark, Jane K., Taipei to Kuala Lumpur 
Clingerman, John R., M/FSI/WC to 
Lusaka 
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Coscia, Karen L., Yaounde to AF 

Crutchfield, Sandra J., JOC to Johan- 
nesburg 

Davis, Robert Lee, A/SY/! to Kabul 

Dawson, Thomas C.., Il, Rio de Janeiro to 
EB 

Decker, Paul E., Jr., Bucharest to A/OC 

Dionne, Sheila M., Accra to AF 

Douglas, Terrence R., Beirut to NEA 

Dovie. James R., RFDPC to A/BF 

Engle, James B., Cotonou to PM/POLAD 

Eskin, Otho Evans, !0/UNP/OOSD to 
Prague 

Ferguson, Thomas C., Managua to 
Mexico City 

Figueroa, Angelo M., Guayaquil to Paris 

Friedman, Gerald A., Yaounde to London 

Frost, Gregory T., Liverpool to Lagos 

Gamble, Roger R., Buenos Aires to S/S-O 

Garrett, Donna H., Tehran to Karachi 

Gaston, Gloria L., 10/CMD/POE to 
Geneva 

Geis, Stephen Michael, Ili, Guadalajara 
to PM/SAS 

Giraldi, Clara T., Manila to MC 

Golacinski, Alan B., A/SY/FO to Santiago 

Gossett, Asie, Abidjan to Colombo 

Gotzlinger, Leopold, Hong Kong to MC 

Hall, Pierson M., EUR to Douala 

Harbaugh, Larry M., Asuncion to Geneva 

Hayes, Patrick R., Ankara to S/S-O 

Heaphy, Eileen M., San Jose to Mexico 

Hearne, Francis P.G., Addis Ababa to CU/ 
IVP/RC 

Heilman, Michael J., Athens to EUR 

Horsey, Sarah R., Port-of-Spain to SCA 

Hutchins, Bruce D., Stockholm to EUR 

irish, George K., A/OC to Tegucigalpa 

Irving, Frederick, Reykjavik to OES 

Jenkins, Joann M., A/SY/EX to Abidjan 

Jernigan, Kenneth R., Jr., JOC to 
J.O.R.P. 

Johnson, Bruce D., M/FSI/LT to Tangier 

Jordan, Sandra Lee, Geneva to Bucharest 

Keyser, Donald Willis, Taichung to Peking 

Kimble, Melinda L., Abidjan to Cairo 

Kirk, Lucia V., New Delhi to Geneva 

Kohlenbush, William E., Jr., Bonn to 
Cairo 

Kotula, Kirk-Patrick, Ciudad Juarez to 
Tegucigalpa 

LaFleur, Christopher J., Sapporo to 
Yokohama 

LaFranchi, Daniel Michael, A/SY/FO to 
Dacca 

Larson, Dale H., Tokyo to Paris 

Lavigne, Beverly A., |O0/CMD/POE to Lis- 
bon 


Loftin, Danny M., Leningrad to Geneva 
Mann, Helen M., Copenhagen to Manama 
Martino, Jon Joseph, Paris to Nouakchott 
Massey, Thomas W., A/OC to Manila 
Merry, E. Wayne, Tunis to PM/DOD 
Mickanen, David H., Monrovia to Karachi 
Minnick, Clarissa C., Ankara to Paris 
Minnick, Ray D., Ankara to Paris 
Moller, John D., Monterrey to Tokyo 
Moody, John D., Luanda to Maputo 
Morris, Ned E., |O/SEC/UNBAP to Oslo 
Mortensen, Bonita B., Brussels to Paris 
Nichols, Charles E., A/OC/PE to Manama 
North, Jerrold M., Blantyre to Freetown 
O’Brien, William W., Ouagadougou to 
Abidjan 
Omar, Margaret K., M/FSI to Tunis 
Owens, John P., Stockholm to Goteborg 
Pedonti, Charlies E., Vienna to Tokyo 
Quinn, Eileen J., Madrid to Moscow 
Quinn, Lucy D.R., Kinshasa to Damascus 
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NEW DELHi—Consul Virginia Carson is- 
sues the Embassy's first Bicentennial 
passport, dated January 2, 1976, to Dennis 
Shogan, of Woodmere, N.Y. 


Roberts, David L., Kinshasa to Geneva 

Rop, Kenneth J., Lagos to Abidjan 

Rosner, William R., Guadalajara to Accra 

Rudin, John A., Athens to A/OC 

Russell, Louis P., Philippines to Beirut 

Sanders, Dale E., Tegucigalpa to A/OC 

Schultz, Patricia L., Bombay to Taipei 

Segars, Joseph Monroe, AF/W to Johan- 
nesburg 

Shediock, John R., Santiago to Hong 
Kong 

Sherwood, Robert K., S/FSG to Stock- 
holm 

Singer, Deborah Ann, New Delhi to NEA 

Smith, Lamonte C., Brussels to Rangoon 

Smoot, Elizabeth A., Rome to Managua 

Somerville, Kathleen, INR/XR/RS to 
Madrid 

Sparshott, Richard O., india to Panama 

Spillane, John P., Bern to Colombo 

Szabados, Rudolph L., Brussels to Dakar 

Tangney, Mildred M., Port-au-Prince to 
Rome 

Tatum, Richard D., A/SY/T to Tokyo 

Teir, Grace J., Oslo to EUR 

Thayer, Yvonne Frances, CU/ARA to 
Buenos Aires 

Wagenseil, Steven, M/FSI/LT to Madrid 

Waldin, Betty A., Wellington to MO 

Winstanley, Ruth Willow, San Salvador to 
ARA 

Zambito, Frank Joseph, Jr., Buenos Aires 
to ARA/MEX 

Zangara, Anthony J., Tripoli to Dar-es- 
Salaam 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff Corps personnel have been pro- 
moted. 


Class 9 to class 8 

Lydia Ann Allen, Istanbul; Marilyn 
Jean Bare, New Delhi; Debra R. Be- 
nincasa, Buenos Aires; Karen L. Cos- 
cia, Yaounde; Linda Kay Crume, 
Buenos’ Aires; Elizabeth A. 
Schneider, Kaduna; Victoria B. 
Slipp, Gaberone. 


RETIREMENTS 
Breard, Hypolite F., PA/PP/CS 
Brennan, John Vincent, Paris 
Buzbee, Hubert H., Jr., Santo Domingo 
Espe, Frances Jean, Lisbon 


Finch, Charles C., PER/ES/EPPS 
Holly, Bruce M., FADRC/DIR 
Holman, E. Pauline, Jakarta 
Mace, Howard P., Istanbul 
Sowash, William B., Tegucigalpa 
Terranova, Helen J., PCE/PPM 
Viahovich, Darosiav S., Winnipeg 
Walthal, Margaret B., 

Weiss, Charlies J., A/SY 


RESIGNATIONS 
Brodfuehrer, Patricia L., Manila 
Brouiliard, Keith D., OES 
Chernush, Kay H., PA/MS/ED 
Hagopian, Glenda W., Bangui 
Howison, John M., USUN 
Hull, Roger H., D/LOS 
Kibel, Richard E., DG/PER 
McFarland, Barry Gene, A/SY/! 
McNutt, Leta, Santi 
McConkey, Surain E., Vienna 
McLaughlin, Gary T., Oslo 
Meserve, Pamela S., Managua 

, Marcia M., Lisbon 
O’Brien, Anne M., New Delhi 
Parsons, Katherine D., Mexico City 
Sherlock, Dulcie-Ann,, S/CPR 
Tehaan, Evelyn M., Madrid 
Thomas, Lavondus R., Frankfurt 
Weaver, Suzanne Rose, USUN 
Williamson, Molly K., |O/UNP/SPA 
Zilinsky, Sandra Lee, Jakarta 


SALARY INCREASES 


The following Department employ- 
ees were awarded high quality step in- 
creases recently. They are: 

Janet Lyon Hanifin, !0/PPR; 
Dorothea Schrum, IO/AGR; Anna A. 
Taylor, 10; Gladys A. Morefield, 
A/OC/S; Bernard C. Mason, A/OC/P; 
Willow D. Shlanta, M/FSI; Paul A. 
Carr, M/FSI; Mary Lou Janotta, 
EUR/RPM. 

Meritorious service increases were 
presented to the following employees: 

Bernice Gillespie, I0/OIC; Gerard 
J. Gendron, A/OC; Mary E. Bailey, 
A/OC/EX; Hubert J. Horacek, 
Brasilia; Clare M. McGlade, Beirut; 
Ann I. Cyr, Beirut; Donald A. 
Becker, Madrid; Georgia M. Acton, 
Beirut; Ann V. Glanville, Vienna; 
Christopher Graham, Beirut. 

Also, Katherine Astala, Rome; 
Genevieve Rowinski, Naples; Helen 
R. Holley, Rome; Jack B. Moody, 
Athens; Gerald Wolczanski, Beirut; 
Betty C. Taylor, Beirut; Noah S. Car- 
den, Karachi; Reginald F. Dalton, 
Bogota; Allen I. Weinstein, M/FSI; 
Jack F. Gillespie, Bogota; John F. 
Clover, III, Nairobi; Margie M. 
Sirianni, Singapore. 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-16 
David H. Small, L/NEA. 


GS-13 
Thomas Joseph Ramsey, L/M. 
GS-12 
Macon L. Hardy, Jr., MGT/OS/AR; Betty 
N. Mitchell, SCA/PPT/AP/P; Jessie M. Wil- 
liams, FADRC/DR; M. Deborah Wynes, 
BF/OB/FP. 


GS-11 


Gaynelle F. Anderson, 10/UCS; John 
Longstreet, Jr., MGT/OS/CC. 


GS-9 
Norma J. Horton, FADRC/DR; Emma A. 
King, BF/FS/FD/V; Annie Ruth Maddux, 
FADRC/DR; Kenneth D. Thomas, BF/FS/ 
AD; James P. Thompson, A/OPR/GS; 
Venny Z. Washington, MGT/OS/IO; Linda 
E. Wicker, BF/FS/FD/V. 
GS-8 
Grace Marie Brown, INR/DDR/RGE; 
Althea Wright Buchanan, CDA/FS/AF; 
Jesse H. Butler, ISO/FADPC; Evelyn B. 
Hill, INR/DDR/RAR; Rosemarie T.P. Smith, 
A/FBO/OP; Mildred |. Zyvoloski, SCA/PPT. 


GS-7 


Harriet Ann Cronin, A/SY/I; James L. 
Donahue, Jr., SCA/PPT; Charlotte E. Dud- 
ley, A/OPR/ST; Alice L. Harris, SCA/PPT; 
John D. Markey, SCA/PPT; Patricia M. 
McElroy, CU/IVP/RC; Barbara J. Moore, 
MGT/OS/CC; Mary B. Muscarello, SCA/ 
PPT; Deborah M. Odell, SCA/PPT; Rose M. 
Perrotte, SCA/PPT; Deborah L. Perry, 
INR/RSE/SOV; Margaret M. Pollara, 
FADRC/DA; Sheila J. Price; EA/EP; Ana F. 
Rodriguez, D/LOS; Angela E. White, 
MGT/OS/CC; Treava A. Whitted, S/S-S. 


GS-6 


Barbara Cavanaugh, PER/REE/BEX; 
Susan Ann Handy, CDA/FS/JO; Doria J. 
Jones, BF/FS/AD/AA; Marjorie D. Krome, 
S/PRS; Gladys T. Lee, A/OPR/ST/PB; 
Shelia K. Moyer, BF/FS/AD; Penny D. 
Polsemen, A/SY/I; Geneva Marie Roberts, 
ARA/LA; P. Scarano, CU/IVP/RC; 
Anita L. Stalls, PER/MGT/AS; Curtis H. 
Taylor, S/S-l; Dianna H. Walker, BF/FS; 
Mary Rose Wroblewski, EB/ORF/FSE; 
Thomas S. Young, AF/EX. 


GS-5 


Douglas L. Bennett, S/S-O; Barbara J. 
Brown, A/OPR/LS; Nora L. Byrne, SCA/ 
PPT; Coleman A. Chandler, ISO/FADPC; 
Gerald L. Elston, A/OC/P; Ralph D. Fer 
son, A/OC/P; Lynn C. Ford, A/OPR/A D: 
Gail A. Louallen, BF/FS/AD; Laverne G. 
Lyons, SCA/PPT; Martha J. Schoonover, 
FADRC/DR. 


GS-4 


Virginia L. Evelyn, 1O/EX; Jonathan E. 
Hall, M/FSI; Wanda R. Hardy, SCA/PPT; 
Madeline |. Ketch, SCA/PPT/SB; Barbara 
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A. Middleton, CU/NEA; Janice Miller, 
SCA/PPT; Rose E. Thomas, A/OC/P. 


GS-3 
Robert J. Durham, S/S; Gralyn D. Hamil- 
ton, INR/EX/CI/CC; Phyllis M. Williams, 
EUR/CAN. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allee, Catherine L., SCA 
Allred, Robert D., PER/MGT 


., CU/EX 
Anderson, Ronald, SCA/PPT 
Andrews, Kathryn Anne, A/OC/EX 
Applebee, Helen J., S/S-EX 
Argoff, H. David, M/FS! 
Arroyo, Jose L., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Ashford, Edward L., A/OPR/ASD 
Baker, Mona L., SCA/PPT 
Barban, Beth E., D/HA 
Barr, Linda L., L 
Bathurst, Camille Anne, S/S-EX 
Bell, Carietta Kay, SCA/PPT 
Berger, Mark S., NEA/EX 
Berger, Susan Gail, EB/EX 
Bevill, Carolyn S., NEA/EX 
Bizot, Paul M., A/OC/EX 
Bloch, Richard |., S/FSG 
Bourbon, Philip J., PER/CDA/CS 
Brown, Veronica Y., SCA/PPT 
Bryan, Laurel L., S/S-EX 
Buck, Robert E., OES/EX 
Burch, Charlies F., Jr., SCA/PPT 
Burke, Catherine A., EB/EX 
Burckhardt, Ellen M., SCA/PPT/AO 
Burks, Ramona J., A/SY/EX 
Butterfield, Leslie M., M/FS! 
Capitano, David J., D/HA 
Center, Eve V., EA/EX 
Cha, Serena, EA/EX 
Clark, Deborah L., EB/IFD/OMA 
Cleary, Sharon Jane, A/SY/! 

, Suzanne M., A/SY/FO 
Cooper, Chery! R., PER/MGT 
Cox, Donna J., ARA/MGT 
Crane, Ellen E., SCA/PPT 
Cunigan, Renee, SCA/PPT 
Decesaris, Janet Ann, ARA/MGT 
Defilippis, Lisa M., NEA/EX 
Doughty, Vanieta E., AF/EX 
Douglas, Sharon D., BF/FS/FD/P 
Downing, Barbara D., SCA/PPT 
Drayton, Robin Elaine, SCA/PPT 
Ewers, Laura Ann, L 
Fau , Katherine A., EUR/EX 
Fawcett, Caroline S., A/ALS/SD 
Feldman, Raymond, A/OPR/ASD 
Ferretti, Maddalena F., M/FSI 
Fittipaldi, Mark F., PER/MGT 

Denise E., |O/EX 

Fitzpatrick, Kathleen M., PA/M 
Fletcher, Linda M., A/SY/EX 
Friedman, Cindy R., PER/MGT 
ooebea Kevin James, A/OPR/ASD 

Gamache, John F., A/OPR/ASD 
Geiger, James J., A/OPR/GS 
Gerber, Elizabeth J., CU/EX 

, Robbie G., SCA/PPT 

Glasgow, Tereatha, SCA/PPT/AO 


PERSONNEL 
civil service 


Goldblatt, Janet W., EA/EX 
Gossom, Cynthia A., A/SY/T 
Graze, Deborah E., EUR/EX 
Griffin, Leon D., A/OC/EX 
Guth, Joanne E., |O/EX 

Hall, Sharon L., ARA/MGT 
Hardesty, Susan L., D/HA 
Harrison, Joan E., PER/MGT 
Haynes, Alfred O., Jr., BF/FS 
Helton, Lioyd vant, Jr., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Herndon 


Hill, Bonnie Ruth, |O/EX 
Hogan, Kathleen M., M/FSI 
Hoke, Bambi Lyn, OES/EX 
Homesiey, Amy Marie, OES/EX 
Housley, Janet K., SCA/SCS . 
Jacobs, Karen, SCA/PPT 
Jenkins, Gloria Jean, A&CP 
Johnson, Emily E., FBO/OP 
Jones, Deborah, SCA/PPT 
Jones, Lee F., PER/MGT 
Kassin, Jodi, M/FS! 

Keeter, Evelyn O., A/SY/! 
Kerrigan, Eugene J., SCA/PPT 
King, Jennifer A., SCA/PPT 
King, Karen A., PER/MGT 
Knoblett, Janice May, S/S-EX 
Kopp, Michael R., A/FBO 
Kuhn, Michael F., A/OPR/ASD 
Kurpit, Robert G., PER/MGT 
Kushner, Gail F., SCA/PPT/AB 
Leslie, Catherine A., EA/EX 
Limpouch, Teresa Edith, ARA/MGT 
Little, Douglas B., SCA/PPT 
Lord, Margaret D., INR/DD/EX 
Maddrey, Wendell C., NEA/EX 
Magnotti, Mary K., PA/M 

Mask, Vicki E., SCA/PPT 
Mattson, Monica C., OES/EX 
McDavid, Cheryl M., SCA/PPT 
McElroy, Kathleen M., AF/EX 
McLaurin, Allene D., A&CP 
Meagher, Anne Noel, D/HA 
Meemeskul, Ruchirawan, M/FS! 
Melton, John E., Jr., PER/PPM 
Mills, Delores A., SCA/PPT/AO 
Mitchell, Pamela L., SCA/PPT/AO 
Mittenthal, Richard, S/FSG 
Morel, Marie-France, A&CP 
Morgan, Patricia, A/OPR/ASD 
Morrison, Janet L., SCA/PPT 
Morsell, Dorinda Jean, AF/EX 
Nelson, Julianne B., ARA/MGT 
Nerenstone, Stacy Ruth, PER/MGT 
Nesvig, Kathleen Ann, S/AJ 
Noyes, William R., SCA/PPT 
Peterson, Alan F., SCA/PPT/SB 
Pocinki, Rachel A., S/S-EX 
Powers, Michael T., S/S-EX 
Pratt, Elizabeth J., A/OC/P 
Rantz, ja C.,H 

Reines, rlotte Nadine, S/S-EX 
Riley, Margaret M., PER/MGT 
Ritchie, Ann Marie, CU/EX 
Rivera, Juana, SCA/PPT 
Roberts, Kim L., EUR/EX 

Rock, Maureen L., PER/MGT 


Salvo, Giovanni, M/FSI 





Sauinier, Julie M., EUR/EX 
Schell, Mildred Louis, M/FSI 
Scheller, Melinda M., A/FBO 
Schramm, Celeste A., A/SY/EX 
Schwab, Susan C., AF/EX 
Seward, Ralph Theodore, S/FSG 
Shaffer, Sarah S., D/HA 
Sherwood, Myrtle E., SCA/PPT 
Simpson, Melody Sue, EB/EX 
Slinger, Daria Jo, CU/EX/BM 
Smith, Rufus Z., S/FSG 

Somma, Madeline R., A&CP 
Sponsier, Victoria M., SCA/VO 
Stefanak, Cynthia Rose, A/OPR/ASD 
Stockman, Abram Herman, S/FSG 
Suggs, Patricia A., CU/EX/AD 
Turner, Doris M., SCA/PPT 
Walther, Deborah R., NEA/EX 
Ward, Ronnie Matthew, A/OPR/ASD 
Wasserstein, Sandy R., A/SY/PTS 
Waters, Donna L., SCA/PPT 
West, Lori Lynn, USM/OAS 
Wiecking, John C., S/S-EX 
Wilson, Karen Lee, EUR/EX 
Yang, Eileen M., EA/EX 

Zink, Katherine T., A/SY/EX 
Zobel, Mary H., SCA/PPT/AB 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Alba, Isaias, Ill, FADRC/DR to H 

Devaughn, Carolyn J., MGT/RMR/PR to 
A/OPR/VS 

Evans, Dorothy B., A/SY/I to PER/MGT 

Henneberger, Patricia S., A/SY/T to 
A/OC/EX 

Jannuzzi, Brenda K., A&CP to S/CPR 

McMahon, Deborah K., A&CP to EUR 

Regan, Elizabeth, M/MO to DG/PC 

Salser, Edith R., EB/ITP/EWT to A 


RETIREMENTS 


Carpenter, Juliette M., MGT/OS/CC 
Mike, Edward, |O/UCS 
Mustin, Dorothy C., M/FSI 


RESIGNATIONS 


Barkley, Brigitte, M/FS| 

Barrett, Dona Sue, SCA/PPT 

Boggs, Elaine Carol De Roc, SCA/PPT 
Bosone, Melba N., SCA/PPT 

Cleary, Pamela E., EUR/RPM 

Davis, Gayle E., SCA/PPT 

Dufresne, Kenneth R., PER/REE/EMP 
Ferguson, Josephine M., PER/MGT/EX 
Foster, Mary Anne, A/OPR/ST/PB 
Gillespie, Israel, Jr., 1\O/EX 

Hines, Beverly A., SCA/VO 

Hinkel, John C., Jr., A/OC/P 
McFarland, Joan B., A/SY/I 

Miller, Neil P., SCA/PPT 

Mykysey, Nadia, SCA/PPT 

Nguyen, Quang Hy, M/FSI 

Ramsay, Lorna E., H 

Richmond, Rabea, M/FS! 

Sacks, Carol E., INR/DDR/RGE 
Sauinier, Julie M., SCA/PPT 

Steeper, Carolyn Lanham, |JC 
Steimel, Denise A., A/SY/EX 

Vaughn, Judy, EB/OFP/FPD 

Watjen, Karen L., M/FSI 

Wyllie, Maryann, INR/RSE/SOV 
Wynn, Elaine, A/SY/I 


A yearly health checkup is part 
of the battle against cancer. Have 
you enlisted? 
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Many donate blood for Children’s Day 


State and ACDA employees, and 
representatives from the State De- 
partment Federal Credit Union and the 
State-USIA Recreation Association, 
contributed 267 pints of blood at the 
annual Children’s Day Bloodmobile 
at the Red Cross Center on June 9. 

‘*The turnout was terrific,’’ said 
William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs and 
Chairman of the Department’s Blood 
Donor Program. 

All the blood was designated for 
children in need at Children’s Hospi- 
tal and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The Bureau of Administration led 
with 64 donors. Employees repre- 
sented various A components, includ- 
ing the Office of Budget and Finance, 
Foreign Buildings, Operations, 
Communications, and Security. 

Many other bureaus and offices sent 
large contingents to the Red Corss 
Center. The Bureau of Personnel had 
23 donors, the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs 21, and the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research 18. 

Contributors at the special State 
Department Day: 

A—Janet Augustine, Julian Adler, David H. 
Diamond, Delores Dowd, William W. Francis, 
David C. Hayden, Judy Knott, William Spicer, 
Robert A. Young. 

BF—Erma Anderson, Fletcher Brande, 
Annie R. Brown, Leon C. Hall, Barbara 
Johnson. Thomas Murray. Charles Stokes. 

FBO—Yvonne Chase, Michael Kopp, Ed- 
mond A. McGill, Carol Young. 

OC—Walter R. Abbott, Anne Barker, Louis 
J. Correri, Cathleen Foster, Ralph D. Fergu- 
son, Norma B. Jones, Leotha R. Jones, Elaine 
M. Lindgren, Robert McConahy, Alice Mc- 
Cain, Judith Nichols, Edward Rinehart, Glenn 
A. Rollins, Ulysses Walker, John Whitridge. 

OPR—Alvin E. Bernstein, Karen A. Con- 
nolly, Lawrence Harris, John J. Lee, Harry E. 
Keiper, Jacquelyn Lilly, Grace A. Lovely, 
Paul F. Murphy, Edward Mistach, Michael 
Newell, Jorge Perez, James Thompson. 

SY—Donald Arabian, Spencer Brown, Sha- 
ron J. Cleary, Thomaseena A. Cox, Harriet 
Cronin, Wilbur Flegler, Linda Fletcher, 
Cynthia Hecox, Carol McCracken, Alfred 
McGlinchey, Joseph Morton, Jane Moss, Ken- 
neth Orzell, Ronald Paulson, James Sweeney, 
Clementine Williams, Darryl Tolson. 

ACDA—Adalyn Davis, James Milner. 

AF—Gwendolyn Beatty, Joyce Kasrai, Ber- 
nard Maxwell, Ardella Reece. 

ARA—Vivian Crestwell, Carol DeWilde, 
Mary Esquivel, Deborah Godfrey, Francisco 
Gracia, Ana Maymi, Jeannetta L. Pettry. 

CU—Robin Bland, Guy E. Coriden, Jackie 
Cotton, Betty Evans, Glarnice Holmes, Tem- 
pie Kern, Marva Long, David McConnell, 
Robert McCarthy, Adeline O'Connell, Marion 
Titus, Ross Titus. 

EA—Kenneth Bailes, Cindy Baranello, Jef- 
frey Cunningham, Clara Galford, Ella Graham, 
Charles Hughes, Elmer Hurst, John Kokal, 


Berton Levin, Phillip Mayhew, Patricia Perry, 
Lynette Richardson, Lilly Roots, William C. 
Sherman, Richard Thompson. 

EB—Linda Bainbridge, H. Clay Black, 
Janice Burke, Susan Fouts, James Gordon, 
Richard Landers, Matthew Lorimer, Thomas 
O’Herron, Robert Wright. 

EUR—Valerie Frank, William Gehron, 
George M. Humphrey, Mary Lou Janotta, 
Stanley E. Johnson, Lynn G. Shouse. 

H—lsaias Alba, Dora L. Carter, Kempton 
B. Jenkins, George Winnett. 

IGA—Kenneth Furukawa, Jared Schopper, 
Darrell Stanaland. 

INR—Warren E. Baugh, Jeanne Browning, 
William Chapin, Arnold J. Croddy, Jr., Clara 
M. Davis, Samuel F. Hart, John Hostie, Har- 
riet C. Jones, Diane Kelly, Mary Jane Kaiser, 
Dallas Lloyd, James K. Matter, Christine Mon- 
roe, Edward Olsen, Jack Pavoni, Sandra Shaw, 
Peter Tarnoff, John Yochelson. 

10—Margaret Barrett, Frederick Blachly, 
Dorothy Brown, Dan Figgins, Denise Fitzpat- 
rick, Lawrence Grossman, Louis Hage, Jean 
Hurt, Veda R. Luszcz, Bonnie McVey, 
Rosemary Mitchell, Richard Nobbe, Gloria 
Snyder, Glen Starkey, Charles L. Stermer. 

L—Elizabeth Baker, Adeline Bencsik, Alice 
DeKany, Betty Esau, Jeanette Fincher, Karen 
Gorsha, Cozetta D. Johnson, Ann Lawrence, 
Ellen June Shaw. 

NEA—William Armstrong, Jr., Colleen 
Jordan, Mary Lou Kerakos, Jonathan Mayhew. 

PA—Robert G. Anders, William D. Blair, 
Debbie Cornelius, Rosalie M. Dangelo, Dean 
J. DeBuck, Connie Dunaway, Laura Fuller, 
Richard Hecklinger, Mary Magnotti, An- 
toinette Marwitz, Marshall Noble, Jan K. 
Herman. 

S—Margaret Bowman, Clyde G. Bryant, 
Jane Considine, Michael E. Ely, Brenda K. 
Jannuzzi, Sharon Lee, Carolyn Lockwood, 
Janette McConneaughey, Lynne E. Miller, 
James M. Patton, Mary Radosevich, Jeanne 
Rodgers, Candice Steeler, Edith I. Scribner, 
Billie Joann Warren, Feaster Williamson. 

DG—Tina Blount, Elena Cahoon, Karen 
Corso, Chester H. Dale, Robin DeJames, Mary 
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Department Library. 
Defense and Foreign Policy 


GALLucCI, Robert L. Neither peace nor 
honor: the politics of American military policy 
in Vietnam. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Press, 1975. 187p. DS558.G34 
(Discusses the decision-making which in- 
volved the United States in the Vietnam 
War. Gallucci recommends an open system 
of decision-making, which allows the advo- 
cacy of diverse policy recommendations. ) 
Howe, Jonathan Trumbull. Multicrises; sea 
power and global politics in the missile age. 
Cambridge, M.I.T. Press, 1971. 412p. 
V25.H68 
(A naval man advocates a stronger Navy. He 
maintains that Soviet naval expansion and 
British naval contraction have made the 
United States vulnerable. especially in the 
event of simultaneous crises.) 
NEWHOUSE, John, comp. U.S. troops in 
Europe; issues, costs, and _ choices. 
Washington, D.C., Brookings, 1971. 177p. 
UA26.E85N4 
(The authors of the various essays recom- 
mend greater West European unity and a 
Western Alliance composed of two 
groups—North America and Western 
Europe. They see a continuing need for the 
present number of United States forces in 
Europe.) 


PAUL, Roland A. American military commit- 

ments abroad. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers 

Univ. Press, 1973. 237p. UA23.P25 
(Provides a summary of American military 
commitments abroad, together with sugges- 
tions for the future course of American 
foreign policy.) 

Rupoy, Dean William. Armed and alone: the 

American security dilemma. New York, Brazil- 

ler, 1972. 96p. UA23.R79 
(A critique of the military-industrial com- 
plex, the role of the United States as global 
policeman, the post World War II growth of 
the power of the Executive at the expense of 
Congress, and the preoccupation with mili- 
tary power at the expense of domestic 
needs. ) 


U.S. Army War College. New dynamics in na- 
tional strategy: the paradox of power. New 
York. Crowell, 1975. 292p. UA23.N43 
(The authors of these collected essays 
examine various aspects of great power rela- 
tionships, with particular reference to 
Europe, the Middle East, and Northeast 
Asia.) 


The Military Establishment 


BRADFORD, Zeb B. and Frederic J. Brown. The 

United States army in transition. London, Sage 

Publications, 1974. 256p. 
(An analysis of the post- Vietnam military es- 
tablishment. The authors recommend a re- 
shaping of the army in order to meet changed 
international conditions and the new social 
and economic environment within the United 
States, as well as to reinvigorate the Army as 
a profession.) 


CANAN, James W. The superwarriors; the fan- 
tastic world of Pentagon superweapons. New 
York, Weybright and Talley, 1975. 375p. 
UA23.C235 
(Examines the efforts of the Pentagon to pro- 
cure the ultimate technological weapons sys- 
tem. Seeks to show how both military and 
civilian planners become servants to the 
technologies they create.) 
HEAD, Richard G., ed. American defense pol- 
icy. 3rd ed. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Press, 1973. 696p. UA23.A4122 1973 
(The contributors are a variety of defense 
policy experts, both civilian and military, 
including Michael Howard, Melvin Laird, 
Robert Osgood, and Morton Halperin. The 
book provides a comprehensive review of 
American defense strategy, the process by 
which it is formulated, and the role of the 
military in American society.) 
LAWRENCE, Richard D. and Jeffrey Record. 
U-S. force structure in NATO: an alternative. 
Washington, D.C., Brookings, 1974. 136p. 
UA646.5.US5L3 
(Gives proposals for reorganizing the U.S. 
Army in Europe and for creating a force 
posture better suited to the likely form of war 
in the future.) 
QUANBECK, Alton H. and Barry M. Blechman. 
Strategic forces: issues for the mid-seventies; a 
staff paper. Washington, D.C., Brookings In- 
stitution, 1973. 94p. UA23.Q35 
(The authors believe that the cost of strategic 
forces could be reduced without jeopardizing 
their retaliatory capability and without caus- 
ing adverse political consequences for the 
United States.) 
RUuSSETT, Bruce M. What price vigilance? The 
burdens of national defense. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale Univ. Press, 1970. 26Ip. 
UA23.R83 
(The author focuses on the factors determin- 
ing the overall size of the military sector of 
the economy. He also presents a well- 
reasoned case for reduced defense spend- 
ing.) 


Deterrence 


CorFFEY, Joseph I. Strategic power and na- 
tional security. Pittsburgh, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1971. 214p. UA23.C54 
(The author argues that current and projected 
levels of U.S. nuclear capability far exceed 
rational requirements and therefore are de- 
trimental to national security.) 
GeEorGE, Alexander L. and Richard Smoke. 
Deterrence in American foreign policy: theory 
and practice. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1974. 666p. E744.G44 
(Provides both a theoretical and an historical 
study of deterrence, focusing on the period 
from the Berlin blockade of 1949 to the 
Cuban missile crisis in 1962. 
HALPERIN, Morton H. National security 
policy-making: analyses, cases, and propos- 
als. Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books, 
1975. 191p. UA23.H375 
(This collection of essays describes the 


workings of the national security system, re- 
views the 1957 Gaither Committee report on 
the missile gap, and proposes changes in 
American national security policy, including 
closer Congressional oversight of the de- 
fense budget and an end to the covert opera- 
tions of the CIA.) 
KAHAN, Jerome H. Security in the nuclear age: 
developing U.S. strategic arms policy. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1975. 
361p. UA23.K25 
(Outlines the history of American strategic 
arms policy from the Eisenhower to the 
Nixon administrations. The author analyzes 
the issues to be considered in formulating fu- 
ture strategic arms policies and arms control 
measures. ) 
KILMARX, Robert A., ed. Soviet-United States 
naval balance. Washington, D.C., 
Georgetown University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, 1975. 18Ip. 
UAS73.S693 
(The authors of this report argue that a 
dangerous shift of naval power in favor of 
the Soviet Union is occurring.) 
MIDDLETON, Drew. Can America win the next 
war? New York, Scribner, 1975. 27Ip. 
UA23.M43 
(Middleton, military correspondent of the 
New York Times, concludes that the United 
States could lose a major non-nuclear war 
with the Soviet Union, but would be likely to 
win in a confrontation over a politically im- 
portant third area. Everyone would lose in a 
total nuclear war.) 
SCHILLING, Warner Roller. American arms 
and a changing Europe; dilemmas of deter- 
rence and disarmament. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1973. 218p. UA646.A64 
(Discusses the problems and choices that the 
United States faces in the next decade in pur- 
suit of European security and arms control.) 
MOULTON, Harland B. From superiority to 
parity: the United States and the strategic arms 
race, 1961-1971. Westport, Conn., Green- 
wood Press, 1973. 333p. UA23.M68 
(The author concludes that no bomber or 
missile gaps existed in the past and that con- 
tinued U.S. emphasis on nuclear superiority 
has made arms limitation more difficult.) 


Periodicals and Annuals 


MILITARY BALANCE. London, Institute for 
Strategic Studies. UA 646.3.153 Ref. 
(Annual. Quantitative assessment of the mil- 
itary power and defense spending of all 
countries, with particular emphasis on the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries.) 
NATO’S FIFTEEN NATIONS. Amstelveen, 
Netherlands, Jules Perel’s Publishing Co. 
UA646.N2 
(Bi-monthly. An independent review of the 
economic, political, and military power of 
the NATO countries. Many articles are con- 
tributed by top NATO officials.) 
STRATEGIC SURVEY. London, Institute for 
Strategic Studies. U162.L6 
(Annual review of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the superpowers. Reviews de- 
velopments in the areas of international ten- 
sion, such as the Middle East. Provides 
Statistics on weapons and delivery systems, 
oil production, and economic indicators.) 
SuRvVIVAL. London Institute for Strategic 
Studies. $845 Ref. 
(Bi-monthly. Includes original and reprinted 
articles on the great powers, strategic and 
security questions, weapons, and crises. 
Also includes book reviews.) 
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